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OUNG MEN’S AUXILIARY to the 
LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


AN APPEAL TO YOUNG MEN. 


More than seventy years ago a few earnest men, of various 
sections of the Church, whose hearts God had touched with 
rympathy for the heat! en and with longing for their salvaticn, 
combined together to send them the Go-pel of Life and Peace. 
Their simple aim was to lead the perishing to Christ and to 
heaven, in all cases leaving the converts free to form them. 
eelves into Christian communities on such a basis as would 
seem to them and their teachers most agreeable to the New 
Testament. At first, the sphere of operations was necessarily 
limited; but, as years passed, new feldes opened, the liberality 
of Christians at home increased, and God aised up labourers 
for His harvest; so that, at the present time, the Society's 
Missions extend to the South Seas, the West Indies, Africa, 
India, China, Madagecar, and elsewhere, embracing about 
800 churches, with nearly 40,000 communicants. These, with 
891 schools and 41,028 echolara, are under the care of 193 
Missionaries and above 700 Native Teachers and Evangelists. 


The history of the Society supplies the most unmistakeable 
evidence that the wisdom and power of God have accompani«d 
the labour of His rervants ‘the many noble men whom he 
has raised up to occnpy various posts of duty, and to accom- 
— most arduous undertakings— Morrison, Milne, M dhurst, 

acroix. Williams, Moffat, Ellis, and others; the numbers 
tat have been turned fiom darkness to light, and from the 
power of Satan unto God; the secial and +piritual change 
that has passed over whole tribes of men; the consistency and 
btendtetness of the infant Churches; the faith and patience 
of the saints in times of suffering and in the hour of martyr- 
dom—all attest the presence aud grace of God; they should 
excite the liveliest gratitude in His people, they should 
inspire them with the highest confidence and hope as to the 
future, and etimulate them to enlarged liberality and zeal. 


At this moment the Directors are burdened with the gravest 
solic.tude in reference to the work which the Providenve of 
God has committed to their charge. They regret to say that 
the financial porition ot the Society is such that, unless the 
permanent income is promptly and largely increased, they will 
not only be unable to extend their Missions, and thereby meet 
the urgent neces-ities of their perishing fellow men, but they 
will be obliged to contract their operations, They earnestly 
entreat and hope that they may not be compelled to alopt a 
course that would be at once painful to them, dishonouring to 
the Churches, and injuricus to the heathen. The appeals 
which they have already made have been responded to in 
many quartere; but the responre must be atill more general to 
meet the claims upon the Suciety which spring from the wants 
of the world. They have special satisfaction in stating that a 
meet&ig of young men »a held in the Hoard room of the 
Mission House, Blomftield-street, on the 20th of June, the 
Rev R. Nobinson presidlbg, when the following resviution Was 
unanimously adopted: — 


„That it is the deliberate conviction of this Meeting 
that a Young Men's Auxiliary to the London Missionary 
Sin ety should bow be lurtmed, baving lor ite oje. tL the 
difttasion of an intelligent interest in the progress of 
Christianity in the heathen world; and in counection 
therewith that an effort be maue to enlist Ten Thousand 
young men in London and the provinces, who will under. 
take to contribute ov collect at least One Guinea each per 
annum towards tue funds of the Society.” 


To this Rerolution, and the important movement which i* 
contemplates, the Directors desire to call the attention o 
the Christian young wen of Great Britain, in the hope that in 
every city and town throughout the kingiom the Resolution 
will be heartily taken up aud carried out to a spre and suc- 
cessful ies ue. 


The cause of Missione commends itself to everything that i“ 
beautiful aud noble in Christian youth; to ita fresh and 
generous sympathies, to its spirit of enterprise, and its 
admiration for the heroic, the brave, and the good; to the 
warm enthuriasm and the active zeal which wark the early 
period of consecration to Christ Intelligent young men 
instinctively look onward to the fatare, and cherish high hope 
that they may in seme measure help forward the progress ol 
their country and the weltate of the uations, The realisstion 
of this hope is inseparatly licked with che success of Mi-sions, 
The future greatners of Lugland, aud the spiritual enligiites- 
ment and salvation of the world, are bouud up with the 
earnestness and fiuvelity of British Christians in spreading 
that Gospel which haa been entrusted to us for the bene lit of 
mankind. Will the young men of our churches throushout 
the land arise and take their part in the great work which 
their fathers began? Will they enter zealous y upon the 
sacred heritage of labour for Christ which their fathers have 
handed down to them’? If they do, theirs shall be the joy of 
the harvest; for lo! the field of the world is ripe for the 
sickle of the reaper. To them, and especially to the sous and 
successors of these who founded the London Missionary 
Society, and who have sustained it during the years that are 
ast, the Directors now appeal, To them, aa the hop of the 
Yburch. and the hope of the world, both heaven aud earth 
are looking. Surely there must be TEN THOUSAND young 
men in this Cheistian conutry who Will make this question 
their own, and bring to the Master's eersvice this fresh prof 
of love And z al. The Directors ure convinced that a yeteral 
and united effort on the part of the youth of our Churches 
wou'd not one relieve the society frou ite eXisting em arrass 
ments, but would vive to the itesionary Cause a strength and 
impetus for the future, whose Value eternity alone can teveal; 
and they devoutly pray that the wen of the tutur may Low 
lu their youth be found worthy of the work which lies Helo o 
them, and of the honour which that work involves 


It is intended, at an early date, to calla Public Meeting ot 
Young Men, fur the purpose of inaugurating this movement, 
but, wean while, any who are desitous tu be chrolled in this 
band of IEN THOUSAND workers for Christ and the 
heathen, way forward their address to the Kev. SAMUEL 
Kennkvuy, Croydon, Secretary tu the uxiliary, 


Iesued with the cordial concurrence of the Board of 


Directors, 
ROBERT ROBINSON, Tube 8 
WILLIAM FAIRBROTIER, 5 Meme 98%: 


Blomfeld-street, Finsbury, August, 1807. 
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A PPRENTICESHIP SOCIETY. 
The ANNUAL GFNERAL MEFTING and FLFECTION 
will take place at 18, SOUTH-STREET, FINSBURY, on 
TUFSDAY MORNING, Sept. 24th, 1867. 
The Poll will commence at Eleven o’clock, and close at One 
precisely. 
I. VALE MUMMEPERY, lion. 
W. WELLS KILPIN, } Seca. 


oo — — — 


ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE for 
— INFANTS, Alert road. Upper Holloway, N. 

For Infants between One and Five Years of Age from any 

part of the Kingdom. 

The NEXT ELECTION of TWELVE INFANTS will take 
place in NOVEMBER, Immediate applications should be 
made for forms to fill up for candidates. 

JOSEPH SOUL, Hon. Secretary. 

Office, 56, Ludgate-hill, E.C 

Contributions are earnestly solicited, as the charity depends 
wholly upon voluntary support 

Annual subscriptions, 10s, Cd, 218, and upwards; Life 
Donation, £l. 58., 102 10s, and upwards ; the votes increasing 
in proportion to the subscription. 


1 HOSPITAL for SICK CHILDREN, 
49, Great Ormond-street, W.. 
Patron—lIler Majesty the QUEEN. 
7 H.R II. The Princess of WALES. | 
Vice Patrons Tn. H. Tue Princess CHRISTIAN. 

More than 25 000 children under ten years of age die in 
London every year. 

This un natural mortality in early life, and the great amount 
of sickness and suffering among the children of the poor 
which it indicates, is the strongest plea for the support of an 
institution e-pecially eet apart for the reception of sick 
children. 

The Hospital now provides seventy-five beds, and relieves 
twelve hundred out-patients weekly. 

The committee earnestly solicit contributions. 
Baukers—Williame, Deacon, aud Co. ; Messrs, Hoare, Messrs, 

lier: ies. 


SAMUEL WHITFORD, Secretary. 


July, 1567. 


TO MORE WORKUHOUSES for the RE- 
SPECTED POOR above SIXTY YEARS of AGE. 
All persons intereated in a movement of this character are 
requested to send their name and Address to II. V., Post 
Otlice, Ladbroke-grove, Notting-hiil, London. 
U NIVERSITY COLLEGE. —A GRA- 
DUATE of LONDON UNIVERSITY. residing at 
Haverstock hill, RECEIVES into his house a FEW YOUNG 
GENTLEME™ attending Classes at University College and 
School, and assists them in their work, Reference can be 
made to Professor T. II. hey, M.A. Head Master of the 
School, and to the Rev. 8. Martin, of Westminster, 
Avidress, C. T. M., the Noncon/oriist Offics, 18, Bouverie- 
street, E. C 


VV 4825, at Michaelmas, an ASSISTANT 
MASTEK ina emall and Select School. A Graduate 
of one of the Universities preferred. 
Apply to Rev. J. Fletcher, Christchurch. 


TXOW WANTED, in the COMMERCIAL 
1 SCHOOL, CRANFORD HK LL near Hounslow, Mid- 
dlesex, an EFFICIENT SENIOR ASSISTANT. 

Apply to Mr. Verney. 


WANTED, as NURSE in a 
Family, a thoroughly respectable 
age of twenty-five and thirty. A 
Church preferred, 
Address, N. D, 


* , 
Gentleman's 
person between the 
member of a Christian 


Post Office, Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 


ZOARD and RESLDENCE are offered to a 
GENILEMAN or LADY in aemall Christin Fami'y, 
three miles from Bristol. The house is handsomely turnt 
—ardens, stablin and paddock atjoining. Situation healthy, 
and having railway accommedation, Best references given 
and required, 
Address, A. B., Smith and Co., 13, St. Augustine’s-parade, 
Bristol, 


| NCREASE of INCOME.--A Piivate Com- 

pany is acquiring the Lease of a valuable Lon Property, 
proposed to be worked under contract so a« to Vieki au ann * 
pront of £4,500 on total capital of £5,000, thus returning a 
nett Income of £150 per annum upon every £100 invested, 


Persons of atated | mited income x, and deatrouns of bce asing 
the * Ane, may obtain papers with full information of the 
above, by addressing “ Iuvestinent,’’ at Mr. V viperts Adver- 


tising Ollice, , Birchin-lane, Cornhill, 
RON CHURCHES, CHAPELS, and 
SCHOOLS; COLIAGES, STABLES, and VORTABLE 
Os Ls in Wool and fron. 
S. DYER, do, kusrox-noan, 


Successor in this business to R. Lichardson 


Cs FIDENTIAL NEGOTLATIONS 
/ the Settlement of Fire Losses undertaken 
undersigned on behalf of Insurance Companies 


ACCOUNTS AUDITED or investigated on 
behalf of Shareholders, 
Every desciiption of {nsurance business transacted by 
MOKEKLL THEOLALD, 


1 . 
LONDON, 


Kstablished 1530. 


ena 


by the 


Terran PROPRIETARY SCHOOL, 
MIDLAND COUNTIFS PROPRIFTARY SCHOOL 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Hieap Master: Rev ROBERT HALLEY, M.A. 
Seconp Masrer: EDWARDSTEANE JACKSON, KEaq., M.A. 


TERMS : 
For Pupils entering under 14 years of age, 50 guineas, 
For Pupils entering above 14 years of age, 60 guineas, 


The Next TERM will COMMENCE on the 10th Ocroprr. 


The New Buildings aro now completed, 


— — — — —U—ä——h 1 
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Ar HOUSE, ST. ALBANS, HERTS. 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Conducted by MISS UPTON, with the Assistance of 
Governesses and Masters. 
Prospectuses on application, References to Ministers and 
Parents of Pupils. 


SCHOOL, QUEEN’S-SQUARE. 
Pramcipat—Mr, JAMES CROMPTON, 

This establishment is situated on the Weet Coast, in one of 
the healthiest localities in England, and, in addition to care- 
ful religions and moral training. offers the advantages of 
superior intellectual culture, sea-side residence, and the com- 
forts of home. 

References: — Rer., Alexander Raleich, D D., London: Rev. 
James Spence, D. D, London; Rev. Andrew Reed, . A., St. 
Ieouard’s; Kev. HI. Quick, Sheffield; John Crossley, Ege, 
Halifax; Henry Lee, Erq., Manchester. Pro*pectuses on 
application. 


§ BR MARS- SILL GRAMMAR SCILOOL, 


near LONDON, 


MASON, B. A., F.C. ., 
versity College, London. 


Prixcipat—C, P. Fellow of Uni- 

At the above-named School pupils of from seven to eighteen 
yeara of age receive a thorough and carefal training. The houreis 
very large and is rurrounded by above seven acres of land, the 
greater partof which is occupied by the boys’ playcrounds and 
cricket field. The youngest pupils form a separate Preparatory 
Department. 

At the last Oxford Local Examinations seven candidates 
were rent up from this School, all of whom were successful, 
four of the janiors obtaining honours, of whom one was in 
the Firat Class. 

SCHOOL will REOPEN on Monnay, September 14. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the School, and of Mesera, 
Relfe, Brothers, School Bookseliers, 150, Aldersgate-strect, 
London. 


HORTHAND.—PITMAN’S PHONO- 

GRAPTLY.—Phonography is taught in Class, at 78. 6d. ; 

or Private Instruction given, personally or by post, for £1 ls. 
the Perfect Course of Lessons, 


London: 20, Paternoster row, E. C. 


YROWN'SHUNDREDGUINEA CHURCH 
) ORGANS —One of these fine instruments now oven for 
inspection and trial till Friday, September 14, Clerical and 
Musical gentlemen particularly invited. 
Factory, Kennington-road, London. 


ATN ERV, PRINTING, ACCOUNT 
BOOKS, and every requixite for the Counting-house, 
Qualities and prices will compare advantageously with any 
house in the trade. The Forms and Account Books required 
under Ihe Companies’ Act, 1862.“ kept in stock, Share 
Certiticates Engraved and Printed. Official Seals Designed and 
Executed.—ASH and FLINT, 49, Fleet-street, City, E. C., 


ana opposite the Railway Stations, Lomdon brulive, 8. K. 
W. ITEELER and Cos own make, with patent 
welts, have been celebrated for halt a century for com- 
Mining durability of Knelich sewing with the elegance, fit, and 
finiah of the beat Paria makes. ‘the bultes’ gloves are beanti- 
fully aul permanently perfumed, bvery colour always in 
stock. Ladies’, 48. l.; Gentlemen, 45. Sd. ; post free, two 
extra stamps, 
WHEELER and ., 210, Regent-street, W.; and 28 and 


24, Poultry, City, Lomwlon.—Au elegant assortment of glove- 
boxes suitable for presents 


PATENT KID GLOVES. 


{NOALS. — Best Coals only. — GEO. J. 

COCKERELL and Co.'s price is now 278, per ton cash 
for the BEST SCREENED COALS, eupplied by them to 
her Majests, II. R. II. the Prines of Wales, and II. K. II. the 
Duke of Beinburgh, Ia, Corniid; Vurdeet-wharf, Earl- 


Biteei, bola 1 116 2 ene 1. * UL „ (oflice next to the 


Grosvenor Hotel): Sanderlond-whart, Peckham; and Dur- 
Hani whart, Wis With, eon at oct cette, 
Cartion.—G. J. C. amd Co, employ no Agents elsewhere, 


ent tee tu Une their nate 


— — — 


( WOALS.-—By Screw Steamers and Liailway.- . 
. 


LAN ana 1. 
iletton, South Hetton, Haswell, ot Lambton Wall’s-end, 

tiie best llouwee Coal, direct Ly screw atleninecra, or tie 
Great Northern Railway, 2%. per tons Hartlepool, «os 
Wall’s-cnd Secomds, 254 ; beet Wigan, 21 > Cham: 
Sil] stone, wa. Warme litle, 238 : TL Ae sten, 
GY 245 and 205. Nem Det, Ua 3 hart 
A,; Kitchen Coal, 10. Cobbles, Iss. ; llartiev, 18. : 
Nuta, lts. ; nt „tall, 13 anbei (iu Mieith ) 
Coke, iUs. per chaldion. Net cash Ddeliwerod, thore 
ieee , Lu any peed! 14 f Lomwdon. Depot if 1 Deiat 3 


Kingslaun, N. E.; Beauvoir Whar’, Kiogsiand road; (:: 
Northern Railway Stations, King's-croes and Hol oway , oi | 


(20 years with the Union, 1714.) | 


County Chambers, 14, Cornhill, and 78, Lombard-strect, 4 


4 aud o Wharves, Kegent’s-park-basin, NO Agente empley ed, 


Serr. 11, 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 
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CHARLES PIZZALA, 
CARVER, GILOER, AND LOOKING-GLASS 
MANUFACTURER, 


AND GIRANDOLES. 
PIOTURE AND OIL PAINTING FRAMES IN EVERY. 
STYLE, 4a, 4. 


REGILDING IN THE BEST MANNER AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 
ESTIMATES FORWARDED BY POST. 
BLA KEH & CO. 


COVENTRY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED 


HEATING APPARATUS. 


FOR PRICE, SEND LENGTH, WIDTH, AND HEIGHT 
OF BUILDING. 


CONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS 
FOR OENTRE OF ROOMS, 


meat on the ordinary otioman.” Only of ¥. HPILME 


AE — aie inne 82, and i and 
FRANKS, § BON ie Comes Spore 


R No. 1 Sr 


cea TEA COMPANY, 
‘THE CHEAPEST HOUSE IN LONDON, 
Supply Private Families and Hotels with the BEST TEAS. 


— afr y= ag — 424 Sent to 
158, — near London ri London-bridge and the South- 


T. T. 1 HOUSEHOLD TEA COMPANY, 
158 Cannon-street, City 


superior 


STRONG CONGO, Aan 
Tea for general use. 
CLARANOB and CO., Managers. 


THA b thy For 2 


Six Pounds of Good Tea for és, 6d. can’t be dear. 
The Company KAISOWS by the Clipper Wipe are really 


„„ „„ Jan. 1, 


BREAKFAST. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
INVIGORATING AND GRATEFUL. 


ENRY OR Sole 


t for the 
„ in 1 dozen 
Champagne 


RANDY, BRANDY, PURE BRANDY, 
DIRECT FROM CHARENTS, 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY. 
DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 


the red get, pink label and cor, branded “Kina 


by — 
an's LL Whisk 


TONIC BITTERS. 


Unrivalled Stomachic Stimulant, Palatable and Whole- 
some, is 


WATERS’ QUININE WINE 


Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Confectioners, &c., at 80s. a-dozen. 
Manufactured by Warers and WiLLIAMS, 1 Martin’s-lane, 
Osnnon-street, London. 


INVALIDS AND INFANTS. 


NEAVE’S FARINACEOUS FOOD 
bas tor reer unqualified approval of Drs. 
Lankester, oe y, Gee, os and other eminent medical 

asa tious and unmedicated diet for In- 


and 
Bold in Is. canisters, by the leading Chemists and Grocers. 


NEAVE & Co., Manufacturers, Fordingbridge. 


= EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE. 
PARIS, 1867. 


THE CROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOUR 


CONFERRED UPON 


THE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 


GROVER AND BAKER SEWING MACHINES. 
THE VERY HIGHEST PRIZE, 
ABOVE ALL MEDALS. 
Honty Sn ot te pment sins Pe os ce tt 
GROVER & BAKER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
150, Regent-street, London, W.; 59, Bold-street, Liverpool. 


These Machines, and the work done upon them, have never failed to receive the first premium over all competitors 
wherever exhibited. 


of the world. a ee guaranteed. 


— — —— — 


ty EXTRACT of MEAT (Extractum 
Manufactured by LIEBIG’S EXTRACT 

Y (Limited), 48, Mark-lane, London. 
— 448 —— Baron 


SAUCE,—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 


0 


8 
5 
> 


„„ Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the eto, 
Weccester ; Mesars. COS and BLackWEL.; Messrs. 
and London, &c., &., and by Grocers and Oilmep 
Bos wick & BAKING POWDER 
Recommended by the Lancet and the Queen's Private 
Baker for making pure digestive bread without yeast. 
Beswick s BARIN ess 
snd uy'the late Bir Wen Baraat, Diraor General of th 
Medical Department of the Navy. 
BeswWICE'S BAKING POWDER 
makes delicious hot digestive teacakes in a few 
minutes, and Norfolk dumplings better than yeast. 
Beswick s BAKING POWDER 
makes bread without fermentation, and preserves the 
nutrition properties which yeast ° 


BAKING POWDER 


= 
= 
8 
2 


saves and butter in making puddings and pastry, 
prevents tion. 

BRoswick's BAKING POWDER 
was used in the Arctic Expeditions, also by the armies 


1 
. 
F 


everywhere in Id., 2d., 4d., and 6d. 
and in patent boxes, 6d., ls, 2s. 6d., and 5s 


0 
5 


RWICK’S FURNITURE CREAM 
cleanses and gives the most brilliant and durable polish 


185 
8 


to all artioles of furniture, with very little labour. 
BosWiCKE'sS FURNITURE CREAM 
r the 


Manufactory, 24, Chiswell-street, London. 
USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS, 
OR PURE COAL TAR SOAP, 


(REUISTERED). 


This unrivalled if constantly used, will produce a healthy 
appearance to the skin, while at the same time it acts as a 
= y infectious diseases. See medical testimony, 

„ 0. 


To be had in Tablets of 6d. and 18. each, of all Chemists, and 
Wholesale of 


W. V. WRIGHT and COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, LONDON. 


FRAGRANT SOAP. 

The celebrated United Service” Tablet is famed for its 
delightful fragrance and beneficial effect on the skin. 
MANOFACTURED BY 
J. O. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 

„„ Use no other. See name on each tablet. 


SELF-FITTING CANDLES 


of all sizes and in 
VARIOUS QUALITIES from 18. lb. upwards, 


MAY NOW BE HAD EVERYWHERE. 


Ord f your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler (J. O. and J. 
nat ox FIELD'S Patent). ( 


They are safe, clean, and economical, fitting all Candlesticks 
= Bad either paper or scraping, and burning to the end. 


INDIGESTION. 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


GENTLE APERIENT anv A POWERFUL TONIO. 
Sold Everywhere, in Bottles, ls, ljd, 2. Od. and Ills 


= 


AIR DYE.—BATCHELOR’S INSTAN- 

TANEOUS COLUMBIAN, the Best in the World, in 

the evil effeota of find Dyes. Black or Brown, price 4s. 6d 

ee es. or Bro . Od., 78., 
and l4s. per case. Sold all Chemists and 

Wholesale, R. Hovenden Sons, Wholesale Perfumers, 5, 

* Mariborough-street, W.; 98 and 95, City-road, London, 


AIR DYE! HAIR DYE! HAIR DYE! 
GILLINGWATER’S ATRAPILATORY is the best 
Hair Dye in England. Grey, red, or rasty bair dyed instantly 


to a beautiful and natural brown or black without the least 


ALDNESS PREVENTED. — GILLING 
WATER'S 11 1 with can 
tharides restores Visible cigus » Kegs 5 —, or 
— rcd — vents 
of. In — da 4s. 94 and a May 
emists and a and of the proprietor 
Gillingwater, 358 (late 96 road. Sent free to aby 

— static u. Beware of — 
ELIX SULTANA’S OIL of BAGDAD is 
celebrated in all of the world for restoring and 
beautifying the hair. Under it« in influence grey 
hair soom assumes its original colour, and hair becomes 


abundant and beautiful. ls. 6d. per bottle; free for 24 stamps 


PELIX SULTANA and CO., Royal Perfumers, A Poultry, 
London. Westend Agents, Wheeler and Co., 210, Regent- 


AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS, 
THE BEST REMEDY FOR ASTHMA. 
088 and 4. 6d. 


AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 

THE BEST REMEDY FOR COUGHS and COLDS. 

112 Chemists, &., at ls. Id., 2s, Od., and 4 6d. 
per 


AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS, 
THE BEST REMEDY FOR BILIOUS DISORDERS. 


Sold by all Chemists, K., at 18. d., . od., and 48. 6d. 
per Box. 


RU PTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITES MOC-MAIN PATENT 
LEVER TRUSS, — Biase sp 


ual comfort Sate Sacre hs tae t or day ; 
185 1 exercise without — 7 — 
inconvenience to the wearer, and is 


observation. 
os L Tr tie tans a ce an 
9 —— ; and we strenuously advise the use o it to ail 


y, Esq., 
E., F. R. S.; 1 Luke, Esq., Sur- 
Society; Erasmus Wilson, Ee}., 


A Descriptive Circular may be had by „ and the Truss 
which cannot fail to fit) can be forwarded 1 post, on sending 
the circumference of the body, — below the hips, to the 
ufacturer, 


Men 
Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
Price of a Single Truss, i6s., 21s., 268. 6d., and 318. 6d 
P 


ostage, ls. 
Price of a Double Truss, 318. 6d., 42s., and 528. 6d. Postage 


ls. 8d. 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 528. F ls. 10d. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to John ite, Post 
n „ MEW PATENT 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE- CAPS, &c 
The material of which these are made is recommended 
by the faculty as being peculiarly elastic and — — aud 
the best invention for giving ellicient and 
in all cases of WEAK and swelling of the Lies Veni. 
OBE VEINS, ye It is porous, 44 in texture, 
wa 


d ine nsive, and is on rr stock 
Price 44. a., 78. 6d. 108., 60 16s, each, Postage dd * 


John White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London 
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CONTENTS. in the tribunal of the confessional, he received | long, on British soil. Sunshine is unfavourable 
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Ecclesiastical Affairs. 
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SACERDOTALISM IN THE 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


bishop, as might have been anticipated, is v 
decided in his rejection of sacerdotalism, an 
sets forth his objections to it on various ds 
and in a very impressive manner. t the 
Church of England, aa modelled by the Re- 
formers of the sixteenth century, was designed 
by them to develope the evangelistic in pre- 
ference to the sacerdotal theory, no one, we 
think, who studies contemporaneous history, 
will be disposed to deny. It is doubtful, we 
may add, whether the distinct traces of sacer- 
dotalism which are to be found in the Book of 
Common Prayer, would have been suffered to 
remain there, had not the will of a Tudor Sove- 
reign overborne the ae and conscience of 
the founders of the Reformed Church. But it 
would surely be a puzzling task to such men as 
Dr. Waldegrave, who regards Episcopacy as “a 
great blessing,” and who rejoices in “ the Apos- 
tolic order of England's Church,” were he 
asked to account for the fact that it is only in 
association with Episcopacy, whether Roman, 
Grecian or Anglican, that the theory of a 
clerical priesthood ever makes its appearance. 
No other of the Protestant denominations be- 
sides the Church of England appears to be 
susceptible of this ecclesiastical malady. 
It never troubles the Presbyterian Church, even 
though established. It has never taken hold of 
Independents, or Baptists, or Methodists, or 
Unitarians, or Quakers. It would seem to need 
a hierarchy for the germination of its principles, 
and never to be wholly, or for any great inter- 
val of time, absent where a hi exists. It 
is a sort of Bishop's Evil,” and is generated, 
we fear, and nourished, by the Episcopal habit 
of mind. At any rate, the phenomenon deserves 
investigation. 

Even Dr. Waldegrave himself suggests the 
idea that the two things are somehow or other 
connected as cause and effect, or, perhaps, we 
might more correctly say, as antecedent and 
sequent. Take the — — 1 „First. 
for the sacerdotal theory. fore the dawn of 
the Reformation, ‘hose who had passed to the 
higher degree of the ecclesiastical hierarchy 
almost universally claimed to be sacrificing 

riests and spiritual judges. A minister came 
fore his flock as a sacrificing priest, clud in 
vestments especially belonging to the functions 
he was about to discharge. He presented him. 
self to his people as a spiritual judge. Seated 


Carlisle’s words a meaning — were not 
0 


— — to —— Ot But when wd — & 
over n we have 

from his — , we — will see it 
involves something equivalent to an assumption 
that sace ism, in to live, must root 
itself in y, and that if there had been 


no hierarchy there would have been no such 

ersion of Christ's dispensation. ‘ Aposto- 
ical succession,” as we understand it, can only 
flow through Episcopal channels, and 


Apostolical succession ism is said to 


be derived. Historical facts certainly illustrate 
the position, which for the sake of brevity may 
be thus expressed No bishop, no priest.“ 


t to mys- 
ay, it is quite 
whole has not been un- 


should repudiate and 
condemn the priestly functions and authority 


received from the hands of those “who have 
to the higher degree of the ecclesiastical 
ierarchy.” But the nature of the office, the 
spiritual assumptions it presupposes, the gi 
it conveys, and the special results at which it 
aims, renders it, even in the best, most godly, 
and most —— men, a dangerous snare, 
and tends to foster a delusion very nearly 
akin to sacerdotalism itself. But 4 that 
office is filled by men of an ambitious turn, and 
the pride of human nature prompts them to 
magnify it, no step appears more easy or more 
1 the” enn or abuse of this high 
spiritual distinction, in undertaking a si 
mediatorial work between man and . When 
the bishop, laying his hand on the head of the 
minister, in the act of ordination, says, Receive 
thou the Holy Ghost for the offiee and work of 
the ministry — whosesoever sins thou shalt remit, 
they are remitted, and whosesoever sins thou 
t retain, they are retained,” or words to that 
effect, he professes, in virtue of his Apostolical 


Office, to transmit a divine influence and autho- 


ty — 
bishops 


that whatever the Ch of England may de- 
clare in her Sixth Article, and however long the 
sixteenth and seventeenth verses of the third 
chapter of the Second Epistle to Timothy may 
remain uncancelled, upon which the Bishop of 
Carlisle seems to rely, sacerdotalism, drawin 
its life from episcopacy: will continue to lur 
within the pale of the Establishment. 

We shall not attempt any characterisation of 
the theory which the Bi of Carlisle con- 
demns—an attempt which our readers would 
regard as stran a? superfluous. If any of 
them, however, should desire illustrations of it, 
adapted to the meridian of the Church of 
— he may, according to his preference, 
wade through the evidence taken before the 
Ritual Commission, or glance over the able and 
artistic digest of it which appeared in the 
columns of yesterday's Times. After he has got 
through either the bulkier and duller, or the 
smaller and livelier, of the two works, he will 
perhaps console himself by the reflection that, 
whether bishops approve or disapprove, an 
whether the Anglican Articles and formularies 
sanction or condemn, sacerdotalism is not likely 


to spread to any alarming extent, nor to live 


from | have been 


— the ascendancy here, even in the can 
hurch. It should be watched, of course, as 
every other ecclesiastical outbreak should 
: and truth should be freely let in 
it. But it may be made too much of, and 
be denounced so fiercely as to gain for i 

pathy it would never of itsel 
are not, be it borne in mind, living in 
ages, nor in Spain or Mexico. 


will of 2 i 
a thing past. 
blind res to the 


err 
1 Ir 


EOCCLESIASTIOAL NOTES. 


A YorTNIGHT is a long time in these days of rapid 
work and still more rapid thought, and it has 
sufficed to take all the gilt off the report of the Royal 
Commission on Ritualism. With the exception of 
the boisterously jubilant 7imes—whose jubilanoy has 
been so boisterous that it has excited the most 
natural suspicions of its sincerity—everybody has 
come to the conclusion that that document is, in one 
sense or another, an egregious failure. The Bvan- 
gelical party are not satisfied with it; the Ritualists 
denounce it; and the Moderates wait until the next 
report is presented. There seems, however, now to 
be a pretty general agreement of opinion as to its 
meaning. That meaning is, that Ritualism should be 
allowed wherever parishioners do not object to it; 
and that where they do objeot to it, they should have 
permission to get rid of it if they can and if they 
choose to pay for the process. And, indeed, the 
more closely the words of the Commissioners are 
weighed, and the more that consideration is given to 
what might have been, but what is not, said, the 


ial plainer does this meaning appear to be. It amounts, 


in such case, to a further extension of the lines of 
the Established Church. They will be allowed 
formally to include Romanists in dootrine and in 
practice. For nobody imagines that aggrieved 
parishioners will go to law with incumbents: they 
will either secede or wait, as at Kilburn, until, 
happily, the incumbent dies. The comment of the 


( Clerical Journal upon their sole practical recom- 


mendation is extremely pertinent :— 


But what can be said about the latter half of the 
sage quoted above; the recommendation of the - 
mi-sioners of a remedy for the ezisting evil so clearly 
recognised by them? Here we confess we are out a 
sea, and feel deeply that if this were more than 
oF a recommend likely to become embodied in « 
legal measure, we should gain bat little by all that the 
Commission has done, It would indeed be almost tan- 
tamount to the plan proposed by some of the Ritualists, 


tarianism delightsin. Even ata it will be seen 


d | that such e remedy would not only le-ve the disease 


alone, but to rankle — 4. — It would oe — 
congregation putting t recalcitrant 

| when frat introducing his novel ‘bes would leave oe 

redress in the case of St. Alban’s, St. Paul's, 


opinion , 
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like, 
respect 
“Too 
attention fora moment,” says our contemporary, but, 
notwithstanding, not all cunning to be 
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Rev. J. W. Lea. It is a queer muddle of 
the author having to defend the two doctrines that 


be remembered that in the latter a large sum is fre- 
quently raised by pew-rents as well as by special 
collections after sermons. Mr. Le Geyt’s offertory 
amounts to 1,000/. a year, and besides this there are 
school funds and clubs for the poor. At St. Barnabas, 
Pimlico, the offertory amounts to from 1,200/. to | Cairns, 


1,8001. a year. At St. Andrew's, Wells-street, it 
amounts to 2,500/. a year, and, including other sub- 
scriptions, the total income of this church is 4,000. 
a year. Mr, Nugee receives from this source 2/. a 
week. Mr. Bennett's offertory is 500J.a year. The 
St. Alban’s offertory during the year which ended 
last Easter amounted to more than 2,000/. Mr. D 
Wilson’s collections and offertory together amount to 
4501. a year, but to this must be added the pew-rents. 
At St. James’, Piccadilly, the offertory and charity 
sermons together yield 1, 200l. or 1, 400l. a year, and 
the pew-rents here must be a large sum. But the 
Ritualiate are fully equalled by Mr. Clay, who, in a 
pew-rented church raises 1,300/. a year for charit- 
able objects, in addition to 1,100l. a year for the 
support of the ministry and the fabric. This is what 
we have said all along, and we are persuaded that 


when Voluntaryism in the Church is made not the 
exception, but the rule“ #3 results will astonish the 
Christian Charch. 

It will be seen that Mr. Villiers has given way in 
the matter of Mr. Smeeton’s farm, and that Mr. 
Smeeton is, after all, to remain his tenant. The, 
manner in which Mr. Smeeton has dealt with his 
landlord, and the success attending his courage and 
firmness, might find imitation elsewhere — say 


markable support which has been given to him by 


school children at half-past nine, the ordinary service, 
with the Communion, at half-past ten, and evening 

rayer at half-past three and seven. Sometimes ho 
— an additional service at 8 46 in the morning. On 
week days he has service at seven and eight in the 
morning, and at eighf in the evening, and on Wed- 
nesdays and Fridays at twelve o'clock at noon. This 
is, we think, the list of services mentioned in 
the evidence, but in other respects Mr. White stands 
midway between Mr, Webb and the extreme 
Ritualists. He wears coloured stoles, which are varied 


„but he does not use the 


amongst our Welsh friends. Excepting in the re- with the altar-cloths, according to the season of tho 
— Eacharistic vest- 


the press throughout the country, Mr. Smeeton has 
fought this battle single-handed, and he has won it. 
In Wales it might be fought in troops, so that no 
man need to stand alone. It is remarkable—no, not 
remarkable, but natural—that no sooner does this 
case drop from view than another and a similar one 
arises to impress the nation with the charities of the 
Established Church. Our readers will find particulars 
of this glaring case in the columns below. 

The Irish Church war appears to have commenced 
on Irish ground, where the Church Institute has 
taken the field. Nothing could better serve the 
purposes of the Libegstion party than this. Ireland 


. | does not need conviction on this question, but it has 


slightly needed to be stirred. The Church Institute 
will help to effect this desirable end. Meantime, as 
is reported in one of our daily journals, the committee 
of the National Association met at Dublin on Thurs- 


| the Liberation Society,” to “arrange a joint plan of 


We have little doubt that this writer has 
given quite correct information. 

We are able to state, what has been privately 
known for some time, that in November next a Con- 
ference of on the State Education 
question will be held im London, The views af some 
of the educational voluntaries of this body have 
recently undergone some modification, and it will be 
proposed in future to accept, on a certain under - 
standing, Government aid. Amongst those who will 
recommend this course are many of the gentlemen 
who have hitherto fought with the greatest per- 
sistency the battle of Voluntary Education. 
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F 
N a non-Ritualist) ; ' 

Ford (an em 2 oF Charch 

Rev. Hyde Beadon (a Ritualist); Mr. Spiller (church - 

warden of St. Alban e, Holborn); Mr. John Martin 


also relating to the recently 
of the er-book ; the recent 
ion of the Bishop elect of 
Pietermaritz and tw other clergymen ; 
extracts from the Bishop of Vermont's remarkable 
work on Ritualism, and the declaration of twen 
American bishops in the con 


discovered sealed 


“case and opinions of the English Church Union, 
and the report of the Lower House of Convocation, 
with the resolutions of both Houses thereon. 

The Nimes, in a summary of the evidence taken by 
account of the 


igh Church- 
men ten years ago. — are all alike in having 
a full choral service, and bringing the Communion 
table and the Communion service into unusual 
prominence, and in various little observances, 
such as bowing at the Doxology, and using the 
inscription to the Trinity before the sermon. This 
service is distinguished from that which is customary 
in cathedrals and college chapels by the greater 
prominence given tothe Eucharist. All representatives 
of this school observe numerous services. Mr. 
White, of St. Barnabas, administers the Communion 


ts. He uses the sign of the cross over the water 
baptism, and in defence of the practice of bowing 
at the Doxology, he mentions that it was the custom 
of the old people in the parish church of Wantage, 
where he was once curate. In all these churches 
the sexes are separated, and both Mr. White and 
Mr. Le Geyt assert that such a rule is essential in 
free and unappropriated churches; while Mr. White 
that where the church accommodation is in- 
adequate to the needs of the population it is essential 
that the seats should not be 4 All the 
High Churchmen and Ritualists declare their anxiety 
that the prayers and lessons should be read as dis- 
tinctly as possible, and Mr. Nugée, the most advanced 
of all, says that if his curate does not chant clearly 
he gets rid of him. Most of these churches are open 
all day long to afford opportunities for private 
prayer, and the church of St. Alban’s ur 
the great advantage it is to the poss $0 have ouch 
quiet place for contemplating their “immortal pro- 
spects. The characteristic of the extreme Ritualiste 
is the use of the istic vestments.’ These 
are the chasuble for the celebrati priest, the 
dalmatic and tunicle for the deacons. cope is a 
processional ornament, but it is also to 
it on in the evening service at the time when the 
i is sung, and if only one clergyman is 
officiating he adopts this vesture at the critical mo- 
ment. At the same instant it is customary to burn 
incense, which is also introduced at three other times 
in the service. The custom of “‘censing persons or 
things” has been given up by some of the party, but 
the incense is still brought in, and is allowed to burn 
itself out. Mr. Nugée observes special services, on 
even the Black Letter days in the English calendar, 
such as those of St. Swithin, the Venerable Bede, 
and St. Cecilia. In connection with Mr. Nugée’s 
church there are some young men who are being 
trained in a sort of monastic establishment for mis- 


summoned on one occasion w a widow lady in great 
distress. The youngest daughter, eighteen years of 


in London. 8 previous she 


bishop of Canterbury: You spoke of confes- 
sion; I think Sr 
sion f — Les; lam always at the for three 


poole sting Boa Have you a confessional ? — No, I 
m in the v Do you require them to 
confess uire anybody to 


P—I do not 
confess. It is quite voluntary on the part of every- 
one. Do you exhort them to confess ) — I have spoken 
of it as a great spiritual blessing, and advised people 
to confess. Mr. J. Abel Smith: Are penances im- 
posed ? — Whenever a person makes a confession, of 


course there is always some penance enjoined; it 
may be saying a prayer. It would be saying 
one or two prayers. It would be one’s duty to 


some penance or other. Mr. Beresford Hope: 
ou impose any penance involving corporal pain ? 
ia not, perhaps, a question one og one gum 

have never myself, certainly, im any 
such penance, but I cannot say as to otaers. Earl of 
Harrowby: What form of absolution do you use P— 
The one in the visitation of the sick. Mr. J. Abel 
Smith: Do you always wear a surplice when you 
receive confession >— Always, and a stole.” 


(From the Daily News.) 

The evidence taken by the Royal Commission on 
Ritual, and now published, enables us to understand 
a little better the singular character of the first 
report of that heterogeneous and discordant body. 
By its aid we can account for a meagreness and 
poverty of thought unprecedented, we believe, in 
the reports of Royal Commissions; for the studious 
avoidance of points which the Commission wére 

y commanded to examine; for the insuffi- 


on Sunday at seven and eight o’clock in the morning, 
he has morning prayers, and a short sermon for th 


expresal 
}ciency of the considerations alleged; and for the 
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mingled violence and feebleness of the practical con- 
clusions. The last witness was examined on the 
15th of July, and on the same day the Commission 
began their deliberations. Ten meetings were sub- 
sequently held, of which all we learn from the 
minutes is told in the constantly recurring line, “the 
Commission deliberated.” But the Report carries its 
ene Se SS ve Se. The Commissioners shrink 
from — 1 freely treating the questions they 
were appointed to examine. They before them 
parochial experience, learned researches, legal argu- 
ments, 0 nnr the report of Con- 
vocation, it was reasonable to expect that from 
these materials they would have elaborated a deli- 
berate opinion fit to my 44 ten and guide the action 
of the Legislature. In the place of a fruitful discus- 
sion we get an arbitrary recommendation, or, rather, 
the suggestion and promise of a recommendation, 
one which may temporarily help the Commissioners 
out of a difficulty, but will assuredly be of no use to 
the Church of England. This barrenness of the 
labours of the Commission is not the less to be 
lamented because it was clearly foreseen. 

The cardinal point of the first report is a statement 
contained in its second 1. that the vestments 
are by no members of the Church regarded as essen- 


tial, while they give offence to many. This is the | and 


entire basis of the recommendations to which the 
Commissioners proceed. Looking at the importance 
thus given to a single word, we are led to ask, what is 
essential ? Are the two sacraments essential to grace ? 
Is collective and outward worship essential to reli- 
gion? Are spoken words essential to prayer? But 
one answer can be given to each of these questions, 
and that answer shows that the most valuable aids 
and instrumentalities of religion may be found 
things which no one would like to say were i 
The Ritval now in question is but the manifestation 
1 22 adherents believe to 
de of 
—_ to the eye. Ifit proclaims to the young and 
— every week and oftener what is untrue, 
is of most serious moment, and worth any 
amount of investigation and trouble which learned 
and noble persons can bestow uponit. But if the 
doctrines it expresses are true—if our priests can re- 
erate our children, absolve us from our sins, and 
a few words work a miraculous change upon the 
ar—it is the merest trifling to squabble over their 
claims to do these things in us raiment. If 
dress and ornament are not o of great import- 
ance, | all this fuss about them—why public 
and irri 


: 


being sym 
— dress of their system of faith. But what 
would be said of a policy which should allow the 
spirit ans Gees eager Wie the letter—should tole- 
e strict understanding that it 
was never to appear in a body? Against such a 
i a false externalism would surely 


frivolous mind. The Eng 
frivolous. It is i 
sacrifices, and—also a proof of its greatness—to in- 
flict t suffering for an adequate object. If it 
should be found that under the protection of a 
national establishment of religion men are pursuin 
2 — the — cannot but Ar 
t while the public money is — expended to 
spread light —ͤ— publio authority is being 
employed to lead the people back to medig val dark- 
ness and superstition, let us remind offenders of 
their o tions in an open manly way not to be 
misund But let us avoid petty persecution. 
If we can stomach the doctrines of confession, 
penance, priestly absolution, the real presence, let 
us not be so childish as to kick at their symbolical 
expression. ‘That which we allow to take root and 
te itself, we must in reason permit to flower. 
o other course becomes the straightforward cha- 
racter of Englishmen. To encourage the priest to 
assume supernatural authority in his public teaching 
and private dealings with his people, and to comedown 
upon him with restrictions when he translates those 
same pretensions into the language of ritual, would 
be to proclaim ourselves persecutors and hypocrites. 
— else they may do, Englishmen will not do 


(From the Church News.) 


We confess ourselves much disappointed with the 
Ritual report, Where its terms and suggestions are 
not ambiguous, it is mainly directed against the 
Ritualists, which ought not to have been the case— 
for a series of one-si tions will neither 


obtain great moral respect nor do much good. De- 


utmost importance. It is a language which | i 


fects as well as excesses should have been impar- 
tially pointed out. Moreover it is to much like the 
Convocation report and the bishops’ manifesto— 
two vaguely-worded documents which created some 
little stir at their birth, but which soon died a 
natural death, and are now buried and forgotten. 
As the Daily News admits, it is at once halting and 
1 We are quite aware of the difficulties 
which the Commissioners, but after all their 
labour the result is not a little abortive, and very 
disappointing. With regard to vestments not bein 
“essential,” the same may be said of episco 
palaces, lawn and satin, deans and ters, material 
churches, surplices, and ing thrones ; 
but yet the Church of ows and tolerates 
them all. Why, then, should not men have liberty 
to obey the written law,—there is nothing unreason- 
able in this;—while so many Puritans “are a law 
unto themselves,” and break rubrics without num- 
ber every time they handle sacred things? Again, 
the plea for established ve is quite unworthy 
of the distinguished people who have put their sig- 
natures to the report. is established usage ? 
When did it begin? Who is to define it? Is it to 
differ in different dioceses? Will its adoption as a 
principle compel the universal use of black gowns 
ing bands of lawn, and exclude early com- 


— , Noble, Right Reverend, and 
public sms e No 

most learned Commissioners should have solved 
these difficulties, or given us some principle for 
guidance in so doing. As it is, both 1 RBS 
are at sea and in a mist. The truth is, our Ritualistio 


allies Nr First there 
seem nas 


Saturday, the we wager, Bar < ume list of seizures for 
Church-rates made at Berkhamstead between May 
10th and June 15th :— 

FROM MR. BALDWIN. 


4"sacks of beans, value g 
Rate, II. 198. 14d. 
Refused to receive offered return of I“. 0a. Od. 
FROM MR. HOAR. 10s, 0d 


1 watch, value 


Sequel of table not as yet published. rate paid for him, 
FROM MBS. HUCKLESBY. 
3 cane seated chairs and one large kitchen 


table, value : ; ‘ 18s, Od. 
Rate, 18. 04d. 
FROM MR. HURST. 
4 odd shoes taken for 2 pairs 183. Od. 


Ove unknown paid rate for him. Shoes returned to 
bal Hurst, who is the oldest tradesman in the town, 


being about ninety years of age. 
FROM MR, d. HUBST. 


4 Niebel i art). 


Rate, 4s. 3d. 

FROM ME. HOLT. 

1 wicker’ perambulator and 1 two-leaf mahogany |g 
table, value. . , : ‘ „ II. Os, 04d. 
Rate, 3s. 7d. Returned, 2s, IId. 

FROM MR. HONOR. Somehow 

1 mahogany table, value a . II. 0s. Od. | who may upon intellectual grounds be 
Rate, Gd. of its de yet scar veatare to 


3 hams— 24 Ibs. — value . * . * 
Rate, 2. 84. Returned, 3s, 3d. 
Two hams fetched the first time, not 


FROM r. ROBINSON, ESQ, 
6 windsor chairs and one set of fire iroas, 


FROM MR. LEAMAN, 
2 mahogany arm chairs and 2 tea trays, 


Rate, 3s. 534. Returned, 13s, 
FROM MR. WII. 


2 pairs of shoes, value. , . ; 
a > IId. Returned, 6s. 
Poor stuff to the Ohurch of God upon. 


authority and power. 
time when the Christian pulse, if 1 
those who believe in Christianity, ne 

times has there been a period in which tha 
more warmly and more freely ; and if the ti 
of crisis, it is not the first time of o 
has known. The Church and the 


In the course 


Many have been 


value 0 0 , : 
Rate, Is IId. Returned, 2s. 10}d. 


MR. GLADSTONE ON FOREIGN MISSIONS, 


ever, probably, was there 


neighbour 
opposite. ] 
FROM MR. LOOSELY 
1 round table and a picture of John 
Bright, value ; bree 6°! See 
te, Is. 24. Returned, 18. 
FROM MR. WILLER. 
1 mahogany four post bedstead „II. 100, Od, 
FROM MR. NASH. 
1 clock and 2 pictures, value 2 6 we Ob Ge 
Rate, 2+. Id. Retarned, 12s, 10d. 
FROM — NORRIS, ESQ 
3 bushels of flour, value ; , „ II. IT. 6d. 
Rate, 15s. Od. Returned, 3s. 2d. 
FROM MR. K. NORRIS, 
16s, Od. 


to aw their cravings, they oA ns | fetched 
another. 


II. 36. Od. 


li. 7a. Od. 


II. Oa, Od. 


515 


very old. They have endured for eighteen centeric« 
of those eighteen centuries they have 
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, 
tenant’s and taxes. 
I must also remind you that you have since then paid 
your Church-rates, and at a very recent period, when- 
called do so. 

part of your letter you state that 
of the money was spent 


not by the refusal to 
first intimation which Mr. Villiers 
the rate was called in 
made, and it epee | 


ciroumstances, I am directed by Mr. 
Villiers to say that he will accept the return of the 
notice to quit if you wish to continue his tenant. 


I am, Sir, yours a. 
B. K. BENNETT. 
Mr Job Smeeton, Sibbertoft, Market Harborough. 


Sibbertoft, Northamptonshire, 
Sept. 4, 1867. 

Sir, —I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your agent's 
letter of the 3rd inst., and as it is my wish to contioue 
your tenant for the land I have hitherto occupied, in 
accordance with your request I return the notice to 
quit. Bat in doing so, permit me to say that my con- 
victions and iotentions with regard to a compulsory 
Church-rate will not be altered. If you think well to 
8282828 agent's letter I beg that you will publish 


Your obedient servant, 
JOB SMEETON. 
Hon, F. Villiers. 


THE BISHOP OF CARLISLE ON 
SACERDOTALISM. 


The Bishop of Carlisle (the Hon. and Right Rev. 
S. Waldegrave) has commenced his triennial visita- 
tion. In the course of his charge to the clergy, the 
— 5 referring to the inadequate esteem mani- 
f. towards the clergy of the Church of England 
in their ive districts, said there were various 
reasons assigned for it—the first of which was the 
low moral tone which some time ago was the 
characteristic of the clergy ; the second reason was 
the low intellectual standard of the clergy. While 
admitting the fact that the clerical calling had, in 
common with all others, men of varied ability in its 


ranks, he could not allow that this was more the case q 


in the Church of England than in any other profes- 
sion. If some vocations were more than 
others, it was the ex and not the rule. Gene- 
rally speaking, the were of retiring habits, 
and were more to conceal and d than 
exhibit make the most of their attainments. 


the evil w 2 
* themselves lacked the due a 

a of the office with w they were 
invested. consequence was obvious. The 
ministry was not presented in its true glory to the 
people. The right rev. prelate then proceeded to 
notice the more important question for their conside- 
ration— What constituted the essence of the ministry 
under the Christian dispensation ? 

There was no concealing the fact that two distinct 
and contrary theories were held upon this subject. The 
one theory might be called the the other 
the evangelistic. The sacerdotal found its most full and 
complete exhibition in the formularies of Trent and the 
communion of Rome; the evangelistic was embodied in 


the documents and constitution of the Church of 


. priest, clad in vestments 

, ments es 
the he was about to 
himself to his people as a j 
tribunal of the conf he received into his ear the 
outpourings of the heart of the tent, whom he 
aided in a searching 1 — his secret thoughts 
by questions which were minutely suggestive. Neither 
sex nor 15 was excused from subjection to so exoru- 
ciating hum an . Whence were these 
sacrificing and powers of the priesthood derived, 
and how were they transmitted? It was said they were 
derived by Apostolical succession. The consequences 
to the laity of the Tridentine theory were awful indeed. 
The salvation of every mav, woman, and child 
depended upon his or her adhesion to the one body cor- 
porate in which those awful prerogatives resided. The 
evangelistic theory was in no ecclesiastical document 
exhibited more clearly, fully, or practically than in the 
laws of the United Church of Nagland and Ireland. 
Did me: inquire into the nature of the Christian minis- 
try as it respected those that were without the fold of 
the visible Church, the answer was distinct: it was a 
ministry of evangelism.’ Would any learn what was the 
most weighty fanction of the ministry as regarded the 
sheep which had been already gathered into the fellow- 
ship of Christ's religion? Again was the reply of their 
formulary unequivocal ; the presbyter in the bousehold 
of faith was still an evangelist. As regarded the outer 
— of tke Obrist ian wo we Bee: 

at pacy was so great a Diessing, 80 a privi- 

lege that they could never thank God enough that it 
had been preserved to their Church and nation. But 
they said that the truth as it is in Jesus was a greater 
treasure, and the possession of it a higher 8 still, 
and that they were more really built upon the founda- 
tion of the apostles and prophets, who, less favoured 
than themselves in resp-ct of outward forms, in the 
humbler, bowelier settiug of the northern Presby- 
terianiem, exhibited the image of Christ, than they who 
in the more ancient and more gorgeous framework of 
the southern ~ delighted to show forth the 
glories of Mary vf those of her Son. In like | 


usual obligation to pay all | manner with regard 


to the Divine sacraments which it 
was the special duty of Christ’s servants to d 
They held them to be effectual means of grace, but that 
was in subordination to and in co-operation with the 
Word. Herein they were reminded of the vast differ- 
ence as the determination of the spiritaal 
standing of individuals between the two theories of the 
Christian ministry. In the oneall was objective ; in the 
other it was subjective. Embrace the sacerdotal theory, 
and the inquiry of the anxious soul would be directed 
outwardly to the notes of the visible commanion with 
which he was in fellowship. Submit to the evangelistic 
theory, and it would be the heart’s engrossing desire to 
look within and discover within its own m the 
certain workings of an inward and spiritual grace. Nor 
— they conceal from themselves the very serious 

issues which depeaded upon their decision. 
Let the sacerdotal theory be even with that 
modification which was fondly beli by its advocates 
to vindicate an Anglican as distinguished from a Roman 
character, and it became a matter of the greatest diffi- 
calty to justify our national secession from a Latin obe- 
dience in thesixteenth centary. Pleas such as they had 
recently seen alleged for a continuance in the schiem, 
drawn from the so-called mission of the English hier- 
archy, might possibly for a time answer the purpose of 
quieting unsettled spirits within the limits of our seagirt 
island; but they left them under the constraining 
obligation to worship in the sanctuaries, and make 
use of the ministrations of Rome in those lands beyond 
the seas where she was, on this theory, sole authority. 
But apart from individual and eoclesiastical 
tions, serious and practical ministerial concerns were in- 
volved in the decision which they were called upon by 
the exigencies of the day to make between the sacerdotal 
and evangelistic theories. But how should their choice 
be determined? To what criterion were to bring 


verses of the third chapter of the 2nd Epistle to Timothy 
remained uncancelled. Materials for the formation of 
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could be but one re«alt—Christ was not ther-, and where 

Christ was not, there, in spite of all artistic, all histrionic 

1 of the Lord, the only presence was that 
t 


Success¥uL Resistance TO a OHURCH-RATE.—At 
the petty sessions of Braintree, a name indelibly 
associated with the important Church-rate judgment, 
Mr. William Shaw Wright, of Pouchers Farm, 
Wethersfield, ap to show cause why he had 
not paid the sum of 21. 6s. 114d., for a Church-rate 
made on June 4th. Mr. Wright undertook his own 


cause, objecting to the rate on the ground that the 


notice was not proper —— There was also an 
om for the © epee the church, while there 


was nothing in the estimate to bear it out, and an item 


; friends had not been 


of 30s. for a Bible. He regretted that he and his 

to by the churchwardens 
the Bible; they would have 
willingly, in the hope that they would 
read it and profit by its contents. [Some applause 
in oourt.] Now, as to the church gates, he thought 
he had convinced the Bench that he had already 
paid arate in which the new gates were charged ; 
the churchwardens had removed the old gates and 
not replaced them, and it was not usual for people 
to be asked to pay for a thing twice over. As to the 
endowment, it was evident that there was a consider- 
able balance in hand. He should therefore dispute 
the validity ofthe rate. The Bench allowed that the 
objections were bond fide. Mr. Wright was im- 
mediately served with citation to the Eoolesiastioal 
Court, the churchwardens having anticipated their 
defeat before the Bench. 

A New Bisnorzic.— The Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts are taking 
measures for the erection of a new bishopric for the 
north of Europe, the seat of which shall be at Heligo- 
land. 

Roman CATHOLIC CHAPLAINS IN WORKHOUSES,— 
At the monthly meeting of the Liverpool seleot 
vestry, held last Tuesday week, a resolation appoint- 
ing a paid Roman Catholic chaplain to the workhouse 
was lost by a majority of 17 to 6. 

Tur Rev, De. James Hamitton, of Regent’s-square 
Church, has. we understand, left Hill Side Hydro- 
pathic Estal lishment, Godalming, greatly benefited 
by the six weeks’ treatment he has gone through. He 
is now residing on the sea coast, where it is to be 
hoped his recovery may be completed. 

Tue Rev. De. McLeop.—A number of influential 
Scotch residents of Liverpool, and other earnest 


well-wishers to the cause of missions, as an expression 


of their sympathy with Dr. N. Macleod on the eve of 


ispense. | his departure for India, and to show 


their 
Ne ee aa ead an oe ee 


banquet. 
Street Pracht i Irnetanp.—The Rev. Mr. 


el ey bye nee 


who took part in the disturbance were sammoned by 
the police before the magistrates on Thursday, and 
the charge having been proved, Captain Upton, the 
strong of their oon 
part of the bench; but as no serious 
breach of the peace had been committed, the 
trates dismissed the charge, but at the same time 
cautioning the parties that if their conduct were 
repeated they would not be so leniently dealt with. 
Tue Union or Curistenpom.—lIn a memorial to 
be presented to the Pan-Anglican Synod, signed b 
the Rev. Dr. Pusey, the Hon. and Rev. R. Liddell, 
M. A., of Knightsbridge, the Rev. A. H. Mackonochie, 
of St. Alban’s, Holborn, the Rev. Dr. F. G. Lee, and 
other gentlemen of the High-Church party, the 
memorialiste ress thankfulness for the efforts 


exp 
made towards a visible reunion between English 
Churchmen and the orthodox Church of the East, 
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Obrist Church, Clapham. There you may see the 
men leave the altar with their moustaches bedewed 
with the Precious Blood, and the poor olergy after 


Re.icious PsrsscuTion.—For several years a 
man named Parsons has lived at Leigh Green, near 
Tenterden, under Seaman Beale, Esq., and we have 
every reason to believe that he has been a good ser- 
vant. It appears that recently a son of Parsons, a 

uth about twenty years of age, has thought fit to 
oin the Bible Christians at Boar’s Isle, and to 
become a teacher in their Sunday-school. A few 
Sundays ago, as the Rev. R. C. T. Beale, incumbent 
of Boar’s Isle, was returning from the administra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper, he met this youth, and by 
some means or other ascertained that he was going 
to this Dissenting Sunday-school. The result was 
that during the ensuing week Parsons was waited 
upon by his landlord, and threatened with expulsion 
from his house if the son did not at once give up his 
connection with the Bible Christian chapel and 
school. After a long conversation, in which the 

man pleaded the hardship of the case, Mr. 
Ss 492 agreed to be satisfied if the 
young man were sent away from home. And with 
this hard condition the poor parents were ob to 
comply, or submit to be turned out of the house 
themselves. The son has accordingly been driven 
away from the home of his childhood, and compelled 
to seek lodgings at Tenterden. So much for the 
religious liberties of agricultural labourers in England. 
— Sussex paper. 

Poor Crercy REIT Societry.—Last Tuesday 
week the annual meeting of the Poor Clergy Relief 
Society was held at the offices, Southampton-street. 
Letters were read from the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Bishops Chapman and Anderson, and from 
several others, expressing the regret of the writers at 
not being able to attend. Amongst those present 
were the Revs. J. E. Cox, M. A., F. S. A., J. M. Clarke, 
M. A., and Mr. Blackburne, M.A. The Rev. J. E. 


Cox was called to the chair, and the secretary, Mr. 
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Palmerston ! 

eight would is 
and wearied any is 
pletely weather- 

storm he makes no 
would 

the evening 

teetotaler. 


and a deep chest. He has enjoyed 


istry he has never once been dis- 
„ Nature has 
— him with all the natural elements of an 


with unfaltering flu and remarkable force. He 
is distinguished for his catholicity of spirit, and is 
equally beloved by good men of every religious per- 
suasion. His character is spotless, his theology 
orthodox, and his preaching highly evangelical.” 

An IN Da Rayan anp run Missionanres.—A 
correspondence of very great interest is published in 
the Madras Times. The Maharajah of Travancore 
and his Prime Minister have recently been made 
Knights of the Star of India, and the missionaries 
(of the London Missionary Society) in Travancore 
thought it well to address them on the oocasion in 
terms of at the same time 


congratulation, expressing 
warm acknowledgments of the treatment of the mis- 


i very tastefull 


strict Hindoo, is the most independent 
in India, and the Prime Minister is 


Brahmin. The Maharajah, in his reply 


rajah, still a 
native 


y 

Government to do its duty to the people. These I may 
brio fl ou will ‘be steadily and cheerfully con- 
leer 

on 
3 
am in that 8 auo 
Almighty, attend our 

Tha Sis welfare You 
accorded A enc in 1 
great prioci ravancore has 
to act upon. I am satisfied that 


creatures. 
The reply of the Prime Minister is not less cordial :— 


Gentlemen,— You advert to the and atten- 
. Allow me — 
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for the ministry. The proceedings ugh 
seemed to afford special gratification to the friends of 
the institution. 

Hvuit.—The Rev. G. T. Coster, of Oross-street 


number of friends from the neighbouring towns and 
villages, were t. The Rev. C. Chapman, M. A., 
of Bath, from Rev. i. 5 6, which a 
public tea was provided, to which a considerable 
number of sat down. In the evening a 
public meeting was held in the chapel, under the 
idency of R. Southcombe, Esq. The pastor 
(Rev. H. J. Bull), gave some account of the pro- 
of Christian work in the village, and stated 
the enlargement was absolutely needed, in 
consequence of the crowded congregations. The 
sum expended had been 126/., of which 90/. had 
been raised. Pleasant and instructive speeches wero 
made by Revs. W. Sneed, W. Long, A. Aram, W. 
Denham, and C. Chapman, M.A., who stated that 
the meetings held that day were an incontrovertible 
evidence that the cause of God could be supported in 
villages without State aid or compulsory votes. The 
whole of the required sum (36/.) being quickly 
obtained, these interesting services closed with praiso 
and prayer. 

Barkina-roap, Essex.—On Wednesday afternoon 
last week Isaac Perry, Esq., of Chelmsford, laid the 
os Canin te of another — tional — 
at 5 own, Barking- , in the presence o 
a — concourse of — It appears that the 
old pel, of which the Rev. T. Perfect is r, 
8 too small, and a want has been — for 

a accommodation to the increasing population 
of the district. The new building, which will cost 
1,586/. 198. 9d., is being erected by Mr. R. Stevens, 
of Poplar, from designs by J. W. Morris, Esq., of 
the same place. It will bea plain, substantial build- 
ing, with platform pit, and underneath, 
and the interi be i 


ymn. 
y the Rev. E. T. Egg, and — bed 
er 


in a cavity underneath a 


: ini newspapers, a copy of the 
articles of faith according to . and 


— 1 been chosen to 
as ee 


for the n. The room was full both then and 
afterwards, when the chair was taken by C. Day, 
Eeq., and addresses delivered by the Rev. E. 8. 
Bayliffe, B.A., the pastor; the Rev. R. Dawson, 
B.A., the Rev. T. Davies, from Liverpool; C. Jupe, 
„and the Rev. A. Johnson. Very much interest 

the P and there 

was a determination, if poo le, to have the building 


ALBANY-sTREET, Epinsuxres.—The Rev. John 
Pulsford, of Offord-road, N the invi- 
tation to become the pastor of this church, since the 
separation from the Rev. James Cranbrook, the con- 
gregation have determined on modernising and im- 
proving the interior of this chapel, which is now in 
course of being re-floored and fitted with benches, 
the gallery front of open ironwork. Increased 
vestry accommodation, which was much required, 
has also been provided for . . good minister's, 
deacons', and public vestries. e lighting will also 
be greatly improved by ang the windows, and 
a better distribution of the y sunlights in the 
ceiling. A platform will substituted for the 
pulpit, and the benches cushioned throughout. It is 
expected the alterations will be completed and the 
chapel reopened by their new pastor on the first week 
of November. 

Curny Rever.—The Congregational Chapel, Curry 
Revel, Somerset, was reopened on Tuesday, 
t. 4th, after having undergone a considerable 

1 — with other improvements. 


A considerable number of ministers, and a large 


. by the Rev. E. 
Schnadhorst, of North Bow, another hymn sung, 


nature were delivered by various ministers 
and others interested. 


Correspondence, 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS IN GERMANY, HOLLAND, 
AND BELGIUM. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin, — From an English point of view, the arguments 
of your leading article evoked by my last letter are un- 
doubtedly forcible and warranted by the appearance of 
facts. Nevertheless, before utterly condemning the 
Prussian Government, it is only just to remember that 
they have recently bad to pass through very exceptional 
times. German freedom is of to-day, whilst English 
liberty is of centuries’ growth. Vet even in England we 
sometimes present a curious spectacle to the eyes of 
foreigners. The demeanour of Bismark to the Prussian 
deputies is not unmatched by the conduct of Ministers 
in this country to members of our Parliament. Con- 
scription may drive Germans to emigrate, but that only 
proves that in Germany, as elsewhere, some persons dis- 
like military service, and not that they dislike German 
unity as now being effected. We, too, in Ireland have 
our exiles, As to the military power of the King of 
Prussia, I think I could find in the Nonconformist, of 
thirteen or fourteen years ag», articles which showed up 
the irresponsible war policy of Lord Palmerston in terms 
quite as strong as those you employ with regard to 
Prussia now. We have certainly a free press, and so 
have Holland and Belgium, whilst that of Prussia is 
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practically so. Still you, Sir, know something of the 
difficulty of standing in opposition to popular passion ; 
and if the German majority following Bismark have, in 
times of excitement, committed some excesses, England 
has had a Prime Minister capable of introducing a Con- 
spiracy Bill at the instigation of the French Emperor. 
The acts of the Prussian King and Count Bismark aro 
by no means entitled te unqualified praise; but the 
strong conviction impressed upon my mind, is that King 
and Count are bat the topmost waves of a great national 
movement. Lord Palmerston and his absolutism were 
fora time endured by the English people just as Bis- 
mark and his absolutism are endured in Germany, Who 
can now classify the men who called themselves 
‘*supporters of Lord Palmerston ? In years to come 
German freedom may be completed, when Bismark and 
his party have done their work and passed away. The 
partition of Poland was infamous; but did not Prussia 
propose to England and France to restore the Polish King- 
dom on certain conditions at the time of the Crimean 
war? Some Germans positively assert that France 
prevented the carrying out of the idea. Briefly, the 
progress of German anity appears to furnish a guarantee 
for Protestantism, peace, and commerce. 

Whilst your leader complains of Prussia’s conduct 
with respect to North Schleswig, your ‘** Postscript . 
says that Prussia has agreed to accept the Danish pro- 
posal for negotiations. The probabilities are that the 
question will be amicably and justly settled. 

It may be well to note that conscription is not con- 
fined to Prussia. It is common to all the German 
States, and prevails in Belgium. The Belgians who 
recently visited England were not volunteers in the sense 
that our rifle corps are volunteers, but, on the contrary, 
they were the representatives of a system similar to 
what was carried out in our militia during the French 
war, when service was compulsory. 

A paragraph in your issue of this week affirms that in 
1865 there were only 68 8 of women and 775 of men 
among those who married in Eogland that year who 
could write. A merchant who constantly travels all 
over Germany has infor med me that during the last ten 
years be bas not met in Germany with a single person of 
either sex who was unable to read an write. Jn many 
parts of Germany the parent who neglects to send his 
children to school is prosecuted, and on the first com- 
plaint reprimanded, on the second fined, and on the third 
sent to gaol, With all respect to the voluntary princi- 
ples of the Wonconformist, I believe that we require 
compulsory education in England, and that we might 
copy the Germans to great advantage in that respect. 

Reference has already been made to the fact that 
England has rather gained than lost in popular estima- 
tion abroad by the policy of peace and non-intervention. 
It is, however, painful to be compelled to add that the 
English Court is rapidly losing the esteem of the Con- 
tinentals, The marriage of Prince Christian to our 
Princess Helens has caused great scandal, it being uni- 
versally believed—rightly or wrongly I cannot say—that 
the Prince was previously legally married, and that the 
fact was known at the Court of St. James. The 
supposed project for marrying the Prince of Orange to 
another Princess is also regarded dubiously, the Prince 
being a man of pleasure whose reputation asa roué is 
established in every capital of Europe. Would Albert 
the Good have approved these things? 

The accounts which have from time to time appeared 
of the progress of Belgian manufactures are by no means 
exaggerated. At Amsterdam I met one of the largest 
ironmasters in Leeds, who had just been at Lidge, and 
who assured me that at the iron-works there every 
improvement hitherto made had been adopted. At 
Verviers the cloth-mills are quite equal to the best West 
of England or Yorkshire mills. At Ghent the cotton 
factories are as large and as complete as any in Lanca- 
shire, Labour is abundant and cheap in these places, 
and English working men must look out. In this 
country labour has for years been rising in value, whilst 
manufactured goods have been falling. Never have 
employers, as a class, had so many difficulties, and never 
was there a more urgent necessity for mutual concilia- 
tion and forbearance on the part of the employer and 
the employed than now. Mr. B. Samuelson, M. P., who 
is about to personally investigate the industrial position 
of France, Belgium, and Germany, will doubtless in his 
report show clearly where British commerce has most to 
fear from foreign competition, and it is to be hoped that 
the results of his observations may be extensively made 
known throughout the mercantile community as well as 
among political economists. The danger of our super- 


that which is drawing the smaller German States to 
Prussia. There are, however, some old burghers in 
Ghent who speak half regretfully of the time when their 
goods found a ready market in the Dutch colonies pre- 
vious to the independence of Belgium. 

The Continentals are undoubtedly much more sober 
than Englishmen. I once saw one hundred drunken 
persons in passing down a street in Bolton on a gala 
day, bat during the national fétes at Antwerp the 
annual holiday of the people, lasting three days, I did 
not see a single intoxicated person. Travelling between 
Ghent and Antwerp, there were two youths in the 
train who were drunk. In Brussels a drunken woman 
staggered past the hotel at a late hour one evening. 
In Rotterdam ani Hamburg sailors slightly inebriated 
appeared, but compare this with any English town, and 
the contrast is not pleasing to our vanity. Smoking is 
universal, thus proving that smoking and drinking are 
not necessarily associated. If you call on a merchant, 
you will find him smoking, and every clerk and mes- 
senger in his office will be blowing a cloud.” Before 
doing business, you are sure to be courteously offered a 
cigar, and you will succeed all the better with your 
customer if you take it. Asan abstainer I avoided the 
liquors, but I should judge that the drinks are much 
milder than ours. I was told at Bingen, on the Rhine, 
that good wine could be bought for 1s. 10d. per bottle. 
In conjunction with a friend, I made some careful inves- 
tigations into the working of the laws affecting female 
prostitution, which are the same in most cities, No- 
where do you see bad women abroad in the streets. 
You may safely take a wife or a sister to out door con- 
certs, or in fact to any public entertainment, with the 
certainty that they will never see nor hear 
offensive. If we are to judge by the doctrine of resulta, 
the Continental system is thoroughly successful. It 
prevents disease, it purifies the streets, and it delivers 
young men from temptation. 
must seck out his opportunity. Murders or robberies 
in brothels are unknown, snd the number of prostitutes 
is extremely small. I merely state these facts, leaving 
others to draw conclusions from them. 


tolerate it. 


the explanation no doubt being that, as a business, 
farming particularly requires a personal supervision and 
dare which men who farm large tracts are unable to 
bestow. 
I am, yours obediently, 
JOSEPH A. HORNER, 
Great Yarmouth, Sept. 9, 1867. 


ä — — 


Foreign and Coiontal, 


FRANCE. 

The Marquis de Moustier, French Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, addressed a circular, dated the 25th 
of August, to the diplomatic agents of France abroad, 
on the subject of the meeting of the Emperor 
Napoleon with the Emperor Francis at Salzburg. 
The circular says :— 


In going to Salzburg the Emperor and Empress were 
guided by a sentiment which public opinion could not 
mistake, and [ should refrain from writing to you now 
of the interview between the two Sovereigns, had it not 
formed the subject of interpretations which tend to dis- 
tort the character it possessed. The journey of their 
Majesties was solely dictated by the idea of bearing 
an affectionate testimony of sympathy to the imperial 
family of Austria, so cruelly afflicted by a recent mis- 
fortune. Certainly the heads of the two great empires 
could not be together in confiding intimacy for several 
days without mutually communicating to one another 
their impressions, and exchanging ideas on questions of 
general interest; but neither the object nor the result 
of their interviews was the formation of combinations 
| which there is nothing in the present state of Europe to 
justify. You remember the language of the Govern- 
ment of the Emperor each time that it has had occasion 
to explain itself respecting the state of things created by 


’ 
' 


If a man wishes to sin, he 


Whilst our reformers are settling their programme for 
the future, let them not forget the gross iniquity of the 
law of primogenitare—a law which is not merely unjust 
as applied to families, but which is a positive robbery of 
the State. In countries where this law has been 
abolished, I found people wondering how England could 


A farmer in the East of England told me before I 
left home that if he had the power he would not al'ow 
any man to farm more than one hundred and fifty acres, 
stating, as the result of sixty years’ experience, that 
large farms are never so well managed nor so profitable 
as small ones. Belgian farming would seem to prove 
the trath of this. The small farmers in that country 
always get a larger crop per acre than English farmers, 


assurance, which was mutually given. Thus, far from 
considering the Salzburg interview as a subject for pro- 
occupation and anxiety to other courts, we should see 
in it on'y a fresh motive for confidence in the preserva- 
tion of peace. 


The Emperor, Empress, and Prince Imperial have 
gone to Biarritz. 

The Epoque and Liberté publish comments upon 
the speech delivered by the Grand Duke of Baden 
at the opening of the Baden Diet. The Epoque 
—— this speech a war cry from Germany. 

he Liberté says the language used by the Grand 
Duke leaves open no means of retreat, and 
adds a choice must be made, and promptly, 
between reknitting the alliance of France — 
Prussia and Italy, or going to war without hesitation 


or delay, with a Germany placing herself wholly 
under King William of Prussia. 


GERMANY. 

The Grand Duke of Baden opened the Baden Diet 
on Friday. His Highnoss said that if the form of 
the national union of South Germany to the North 
German Confederation had not been disco 
still great progress had been achieved towards that 
end. The measures which had adopted with 
that object in view were :—The mililary treaties for 
the general defence concluded wi 
adoption of the military system of 
States by the Stutgardt con ce of 
the Southern States, and the subsequent 
ing on the military question agreed 
South German Sovereigns. The 

Throne further represents the Customs’ 
as the normal representative assembly of the Whole 


of Germany. 
The elections to the Not Gone Fees 


material composition of the 
ment. Of the 138 elections of which the 
been already ascertained, thirty-nine are 
tive, seventy-seven Liberal, seven Saxon, 
this instance means a peculiar mixture of 
ciple, and one Danish. There is no doubt that 
number of moderate Liberals will deem it an un- 
pleasant, though none the less imperative, duty 
side with the Government, which, under any cir- 
cumstances, may count upon a working major : 
It seems not a fifth of those enfranchised 0 
larger towns thought it worth their while to make 
use of their privilege. 
appeared at the polling urn, which 
one cent. less than the number of voters at 
previous election, when 67,000 votes were polled. 

Prussia has brought forward a proposal in the 
Federal Council for the appointment of a commission 
to draw up a bill on the Press of North Germany. 
The commission is to consist of eminent lawyers from 
the Federal States. 

The semi-official Provincial Correspondence of this 
evening says :— 
— — 
the inte of the ca the. an 
Government no a — . The latter has since 
received a trustworthy communication showing that the 
visit merely arose from a desire on the part of the 
Emperor Napoleon 9 the Emperor Francis Jose 
a token of his cordial sympathy with the Impe 
House of Austria. The meeting of the two Sovereigns 
bad no political object which would justify any uneasi- 
ness, 


It is intended shortly to separate the civil from the 
military Government in Hanover. 


It is stated that Chamberlain von the 
Danish Ambassador in Prussia, has been ted 
Commissioner of Denmark at the special con ce 
for the settlement of the North question, to 


be held at Berlin. This statement is, however, not 
yet officially confirmed. 


AUSTRIA, 
4 — is 7 to be ae the 2 
inistry : unt Auersperg, ident ; err 
Giskra, Minister of the Interior; Herr Berger, 
Minister of Justice; and Herr Herbst, Minister of 
Public Instruction. 
Baron von Beust has been to Styria to meet the 
Emperor and obtain the Imperial authorisation to 
form a Ministry. Both have returned to town. 
The schoolmasters throughout Austria have de- 
clared themselves in favour of the independence of 
the popular schools and the emancipation of all 
schools from the control of the Church. 
The reply of the Hungarian delegates to the pro- 
posal of the Austrian members of the conference on 
common affairs lays stress upon the overburdened 
state of the Hungurian finances, and maintains the 
first amount pro by them as the Hungarian 
portion of the State debt. The ey proposal 
of the Ministry fixes the amount of the debt to be 


ceasion in the markets of the world is real, and must be the military events of last summer. Our attitude was | borne by Hungary at 35,000,000 florins. The Debatte, 


met with British pluck and energy. Masters and men 


must be united in their efforts, and then England can 


never be beaten. 

It is curious to note the relations of the people to the 
Crown in Germany, Holland, and Belgium. In Germany 
Prince Frederick Charles is exceedingly popular, whilst 
the King is only moderately so. Dutchmen always 
appear to have too much business in haud to care about 
their King, and when asked about bim usually remark 
that He is very fond of money.” The Prince of 
Orange is anything but popular among the respectable 
classes. Probably the Court of Belgium is the purest in 
Europe. The King is always described as a good man ”; 
and his brother, the Comte de Flandre, has thoroughly 
won the hearts of the people by his good nature and 
pleasant manners, Annexation to France, if ever carried 


out, will be by force, as there is no movement similar to versations upon general affairs were limited to this muting the p 


legislative body, and, 


defined first in the circular of the 16th of September 
last, and, again, later, by the language of his Majesty 
the Emperor at the opening of the Senate and the 
tly, by the speeches of the 
Minister of State during the Parliamentary debates of 
last session. We have not ceased to show ourselves in 
all our actions faithful to the intentions which we have 
from the first manifested in presence of the changes 
that have taken place in Germany at a recent conjune- 
ture. We have seen the Cabinets of Europe do justice 
to the straightforwardness of our policy, and lend their 
concurrence to our ideas of pacification, The interviews 
of the Emperor Napoleon with the Emperor Francis 
Joseph could not, therefore, fave the character attri- 
buted to them by certain journalists. Long before 
meeting at Salzburg, the two Sovereigns had both 
attested by their acts, and by the pacific sentiments 
which guide them, that their Governments united 
could not form any other design than that of —— 
ing in the same line of conduct as hitherto. Their con- | 


in an article refuting certain disquieting rumours, 
says: —“ An understanding exists between the Aus- 
trian and Hungarian Ministries with reference to the 
questions of Customs, commerce, and indirect taxa- 
tion.“ 

Baron Becke, the Finance Minister, intends, it is 
said, to cover the deficiency in the revenue by an 
increase of the income-tax, a further issue of State 
notes, and a loan not exceeding 20,000,000 florins, 
But according to a later report, Baron Becke has 
tendered his resignation on account of differences 
with the conference of Hungarian delegates. 


SPAIN. 
A very wise step seems to have been taken by the 
Spanish Government. The massacres which have 
hitherto followed insurrections are — to be 22 
this time. A —— decree has been issued com- 


t of the participators in the 


a te 2 Baath + — — ——— 
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have will 
receive an on his 
arrival at St. 

(Orr 
U ha 
been Brown- 
low has the State 


about to become Superior of the residence of Jesuit 
Fathers at Nancy. 

The public debt of the United States amounted on 
the lst instant to 2,500 million dollars, say 500 mil- 
lions sterling. 

It is reported that Garibaldi, on his way to Geneva, 
was entertained at Belgirate, in r Count 
Von Usedom, the Prussian Minister at the Italian 
Court. The report is authoritatively denied. 

Tun Pexsecution or tHe Jews N WALLACHIA. 
—Sir Moses Montefiore telegraphs from Bucharest 
under date August 31, “By the blessing of God, I 
am happy to say my endeavours have been crowned 
with success. ‘ 

A New Frencu Corn.—A twenty-five frano piece 
is going to be added to the existing money in France. 
This new coin will offer at the same time the advan- 
tage of approximating to the system in England and 
the United * whose sovereign and flve-dollar 
piece represent almost ey the same value. 

A brief of the Hol — the dignity of 
Assistant to the Pontifical Throne on every bishop 


— — 


centenary fétes and not yet 
that title. A second accords to 


Episcopacy the privilege of wear- 


— 411 
that in all cases of children dying in their 

should declare whether or no 
suckled by the mother. A statis- 


owing to Jacob's consultations having ceased. The 
Comtesse de Chateauvillard actually telegraphed an 
inquiry as to what had befallen him. The last report 
is that a widow of millions has written to 
offer her heart, her hand, and what is more im- 
portant her purse, to the trumpeter, whose distin- 

ishing characteristic is not modesty ; his reply to 
this flattering offer is, therefore, doubtful. On re- 
ceiving the order which prevents his with 
his miracles, he exclaimed, ‘If I were banished to a 
wood the whole of Paris would follow me thither!’ ”’ 

Tae Captrves mW Apyssmia.—We learn from 
Aden that the statement which has gained currency 
of the death of two of the Abyssinian captives is not 


Cape | correct. News had been received of the captives by 


Atiantic Tetzecraru.—The new sub- 
to be laid from France to the 
ill extend from Brest to St. Pierre 


following 
carefully. From St. Pierre 
order to reach New York, will 


f 


BF 
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1 
: 
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Tun Remars 


or 
look 


i 
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these people have to fight each other, and 
ht England, is strong. Letter from New 
Tun Panna Exursrriox.—The litigation between 
the Imperial Commissioners, the foreign restaurateurs, 
Bernard, } 


tend 
not to 
York 


and M. the concessionnaire of chairs at the 
Great Exhibition, still continues, to the detriment of 
all three parties. The number of visitors dwindles 
daily; mainly, it is supposed, from the obstacle thus 


presented to * ing out- of- door refreshment during 
the sultry weather. circular promenade in front 


of the cafés has lost all its attraction, and has become 
comparatively dull; the purveyors of breakfasts and 
dinners, of and wine, of coffee and lemonade, 


> nae profits, whilst M. Bernard gains 
nothing, vedkods will eid on his chaine It ap 
that the oordession to the restaurateurs is the 


7th of February, and that to M. Bernard the 12th of 
June, so that it is clear that the latter was an after- 
thought, and that the whole difficulty has arisen from 
the excessive greed of the commissioners. It seems 
probable that unless the Emperor intervenes speedily 
and with a high hand, the squabble will continue as 
long as the present fine weather lasts, and then the 
equinox will settle the matter by driving everybody 
within doors. 

Angcpots or THE Zovave Jacon.—Tho Situation 
relates a little anecdote illustrative of the authen- 
ticity of the cures effected by the Zouave. A cure, 
deprived of sight through a ysis of the optic 
nerve, called upon Jacob. Take off your specta- 
cles, says the Zouave, and look me in the face. 
You can see?” “No.” But I say yes.” “ Well, 
then, yes. And the ecclesiastic retired, to the great 
astonishment ofthe crowd. Your sight is improved, 
then? said a friend to him as he was passing. 
“Not in the least.” But please to explain.” 
„Why, the fact is, I did not wish to appear more 
stupid than the rest.” A Paris letter says :— We 
have by no means done with the Zouave Jacob. It 
is true that he has received orders from the War 
Office to suspend the performance of his miracles until 
his papers have been sent in and he has been regu- 
larly bought out of the service. No. 20, Rue de la 
Roquette, still bears the superscription, “Cour des 
Miracles,” although the street is utterly deserted 


well-known game of histo 
he showed that he poaneaned 


Colonel Merewether up to the 12th of June, on 
which date they were well. King Theodore had 
been cut off from Magdala by the re and in plain 


but strong terms, as our informant interprets the 
oe was on his last legs. lw 2 

m a plundering e ition, an en some 
— of cattle Soap half-starved wretches 
of all sorts. Hearing a noise outside his tent, he 
inquired what it was, and was told that a prophet 
was comforting the sufferefs, and telling them that 
the King would be shortly killed, and that — 
would then recover their pro Theodore replied, 
„My death is in God's hands, but I will prove you a 


usetts, | false prophet,” and instantly he caused every one of 
the ca i 


animals to be strangled. Two copies of 
the ultimatum have been intercepted 2 rebels, 


The 
Ma 


completion of this present year I do not wish any 
longer to subscribe to his journal, because I have not 


received any one si copy of his paper ever since 
my departure from Aden on the 5th of October, 1865, 
and I do not expect to receive any so long as I 


and my seven European fellow-pri are well, 
by the legs. I am 

upon as a ished hostage, and 

treated by the Emperor of Abyssinia with mock 
kindness. It is now certain that we have no chance 


of released of our captivity except b 

4 — the 4 been allo to 

ill-treat the representatives of different forei * 

with impunity for so long, that he thin can 

as do the same for ever. — Bombay Gazette, 
ug. 9. 


teins of Aeon I hav lighted d the greatest 
of Auvergne, ve li 
chance on an article in your journal of which you 
speak of me. I have given in, and I maintain, my 
— rar which I shall not 
—— 8 seeing t I dislike ities even in 

defence — because, I say, it had become impossible 
for me to fill my duties, as every tutor does in all the 
courts of Europe. I entered the Palace to accomplish 
a mission, but the means necessary to it out 


having been taken from me, I withdrew. I 
have decided on has been done conscientiously. I 
have left the situation—my career ruined, — my 


heart crusbed - but all from asentiment of duty. You 
say that lately the studies of the Prince were some- 
what negl ; that is an assertion of that sad and 
unhappy jealousy which exists. Lately, that is, 
during the time of the Prince's illness, I watched him 
day and night. Previously, the Prince followed the 
regulations which he had always been guided by, 
those which he was ing when it was said he 
worked too hard, which assertion was no more correct 
than other statements. I always took care to profit 
by his recreations, his walks, and everything that oc- 
curred to instruct him, to form his mind and heart, to 
nourish in him a holy flame of patriotism, and devo- 
tedness to liberal ideas. You should see the subjects 
he treated, sometimes under the form of little narra- 
tives or letters, sometimes as essays or historical com- 
positions, and all well written, and the orthography 
excellent. How many times of an evening in the 
midst of the Court last winter, the very period of 
which you speak, did he astonish everyone in the 
and geography, where 
not only the dates and 
7 te names, but even the movement and pro 
of the institutions in the principal nations! Every 
one was charmed, and told me so. Who would then 
have thought that three months later I should be told 
that the young pupil's studies were neglected, and 
that the professor who considered that education as 
the great work of his life, should see himself forced to 
quit the — calumniated, obliged even temporarily 
to leave Paris to escape the bitterness of witnessin 
many disappointments. The young Prince compli 
with the tions militarily ; he was in excellent 
health; he studied with pleasure; everyone loved 
him; all went well. On my part, there was always 
the same earnestness, the same delight in teaching. 
He had all my instants, all my thoughts, and all my 
heart.—Accept, &c., “Francois Monnigr.” 
Tue SLAVE-TRADE ON THE Two Nitzes.—A cor- 
respondent from Alexandria sends us the following : 
— The Viceroy, by his answer to the anti-slavery 
deputation in Paris, has broken into a nice hornet's 
nest. It appears that Lord Stanley, consequent on 
the assertion that Europeans were the slave- 
dealers in the Soudin, and that there was but little 
slavery in Egypt, and also on account of the Viceroy’s 
allusion to advantages which had resulted to hi 
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Government in its endeavours to suppress slave traffic | 
on the White Nile by the recall of the British Consul 
Petherick) from Khartüm, directed the Consul- 
eral here to make inquiries and o report on the 
subject. The result has been, I unde stand, to show 
that not only is slave-trading 2 pursued 
on the White and Blue Niles for and on account of 
the Viceroy and his Government, but an active trade 
is going on at Cairo; where the number of slaves for 
sale, white and black, has been estimated at between 
two and three thousand. The sales are conducted in 
well-known localities by men licensed by the Govern- 
ment and acting under a sheikh appointed by the 

Zaptieh, with, there can scarcely a doubt, the} 
approval of the Viceroy. The Government now and 
then makes seizures of slaves entering the town, in 
default of the proper dakshishes, but what does it do 
with them? It sends for the said sheikh and tells 
him to put out the seized slaves to Pashas and others, 
not in the name of slaves, but of servants entirely at 
their disposal. Of course there is ‘a consideration.’ 
The prices in such cases vary, I am told, from 2,000 
to 8,000 piastres, and the money goes into the 
treasury. The allusion to Petherick was this :—The 


Government accused him of slave-trading. When he | 


came to Cairo in July, 1864, he was requested to 
remain, and the Government was called upon to 
make whatever charges it had against him in writing. 
Moosa Pasha, the then Governor of the Soudfn, and 
who had been Petherick’s original accuser, had then 
just reached Cairo from Khartüm. Within two days 
of Petherick’s arrival Moosa Pasha was despatched 
back again to Khartim. The Government would 
make no statement whatever in writing, and after 
waiting six weeks Petherick was allo to 
A like was made against an Austrian subject. 
Some Jellibs were with slaves near Cairo. 
They alleged that they were bringing the slaves for 
the Austrian subject mentioned. It turned out that 
he had been in the habit of supplying these Jellabs 
with Manchester goods, on their notes of hand, to be 
id on their return journey—a common custom 
ere; for their part, they relied on selling the slaves 
for paying him, and thought to save the ‘ chattels’ 
by making them the constructive property of the 
Austrian subject in question. While on this subject 
I may tell you of a 2 which has reached this 
place that an English official, determined to ascertain 
the fact, disguised himself as a Mughraby Arab and 
went to the fair at Tanta in search of slaves. He 
succeeded in seeing the entire stock, and subsequently 
called u the Mudir, and insisted on their libera- 
tion. e Mudir said some fine things on the 
— and the wy * of Tanta —— ee for 
is negligence in not having preven 0 — 
discovery. The slave-dealers, however, club 
together, and presented a certain influential official 
with a good B and, it is said, two white girls and 
seven or eight Habbashiehs.“ — Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE REFORM ACT ANALYSED. 


At a meeting of the executive of the 
National Reform Union, held at Manchester last 
week, the following paper was read by Mr. Morton, 
the agent of the Union :— 


On all hands the extension of the borough franchise 
is looked upon as the most liberal portion of the Act, 
and it is more than probable that a large number even 
of advanced Liberals are deceived by the term bouse- 
hold suffrage.” It is known, for example, that there 
are 3,739,505 houses, according to the census of 1861, 
in England and Wales, and doubtless some people fancy 
that that large number will be — to come upon 
the registers. But from a return ed last year we 
know that there are in the represented boroughs, 
which alone have extended to them the so-called 
household suffrage, 1,439,444 inhabited houses, and that 
82,444 must be deducted from that number for female 
occupants, leaviog 1.367 000 male occupants. In 1865 
to 1866 the actual number on the borough registers was 
451,699. What will the number be in 1869 to 1870? 
The attempt to answer this question is surrounded with 
many difficulties which time and experience can alone 
explain satisfactorily. The ghost of the compounder, 
like that of Banquo, stands in the way. Mr. Disraeli 
in March last, said there were in the boroughs 1 367,000 
male houreholders, and that he proposed, including his 
four franchises, to extend the franchi-e to more 
than — 000 persons. Exclusive of the 305,000 which 
he ted would be put on by the fancy franchises, 
but for which no actual or reliable data was offered, he 
stated that of the 1,367,000 male householders in the 
boroughs, 644,000 were already qualified to vote, and 
that of the remaing 723,000 there are 237,000 below the 
102. line, who are rated to the poor, and who pay rates, 
and who would consequently be at once enfranchised. 
This would raise the number at pres nt qualified to 
881,000. There would still remain 486,000 compounders, 
wh: m he also proposed to qualify, on the condition that 
they pay their own rater. The question again comes to 
— What will be the probable number of borough 
voters in 1869? In round numbers, the actual number 
of voters upon the registers is about one-third less than 
that of the number who might be on the ters, ex- 
cept for removals and other causes; and if the same 
proportion of the 237,000 ratepayers below 10/. be added 
to the present voters, the actual number will be, not 
881.000, as stated by Mr. Disraeli, but 609,000, or 
35,000 less thah the number who, according to Mr. 
Disraeli, may,qualify under the old Act. And, if the 
same proportion of the 486,000 compounders below 10“. 
becomes registered, as is now registered of the 94,000 
8 above 10/., the 486,000 would be reduced 
to about 121,000, making a grand total for the boroughs 
of 733 000, out of 1, 367,000. Well might Mr. Gladstone 
say the bill cut off deliberately two-thirds of those to 
whom it seemed to offer the franchise, and that it 
would not add more than 100 000 or 120,000 voters to 
the boroughs. Let us take the case of Manchester. At 
* there are male occupiers at and over 10/., 

906 ; number on the register, 22,792; number of 
actual voters on n ; number of voters 


Act, and in addition to the above, there would be, male 
occapiers below IN., 35,875 ; number of actual voters 
on register, 25,000 ; number of voters who would poll, 
16,743. Thus showing a total of 46,542 actual voters 
on the register, and of 31 658 who would go to the poll. 
But this result is far too flattering when examined by 
the light of information in respect to those who are 
now disqualified by the non-payment of rates. First of 
all, observe that notwithstanding there are 63,781 male 
occupiers, even on the most liberal computation—calou- 
lating on the basis that the lowest occupiers would as 
readily become qualified as those who ~ highest 
ren which we know well would not be the case— 
only about 70 per cent. of this number would come 
upon the ter, while those who would actually vote 
would be ut one-half. When, however, we apply 
the ratepaying test, the whole thing begins to look like 
an illusion. In Stockport there are no compounders. 
Each person pays his own rates. But in that town 
there are only 2,798 municipal voters out of 8,952 
ecoupiers. Sheffield is a town in which there are no 
compounders, end there, out of 38,494 male occupiers, 
there are only 23,000 municipal voters. Some allowance 
must be made for the longer term of residence required 
for such voters. In the borough of Liverpool the num- 
ber of 102. householders is 40,079; the number of 10/. 
e,ectors is 20,618, or little more than half of the 101. 
householders. In Liverpool parish from 90 to 95 per 
cent. of the difference is accounted for by the rates not 
having been paid in full in the case of occupiers of 
tenements of the annual rateable value of 151. and 
under. At a meeting of the Liverpool vestry a few 
days ago, it was stated that they would have to rely 
chiefly upon summonses to aid them in collecting the 
rates under the new Act, and that an additional stipen- 
diary magistrate would have to be appointed to hear 
the cases. Some valuable information is also afforded by 
the — 5 — respecting the recent election of 
guardians at Islington. The total number of asse+sments 
in the rate-book was 10,578, but the number of 9 
papers sent out to qualified voters, i. e., those who h 
paid their rates which had been due six months, was 
only 5,500, showing that one half of the voters were 
disqnalified through non-payment of rates, But, of 
the 5.500 papers sent out, 575 had to be brought back, 
as they phi y not be delivered, and the number of valid 


votes istered aud polled was only 1.547. The pay- 
ment rates as proposed clearly tes against 
enfranchisement. On the other band, if you will tollow 


the introduction of the Small Tenements Act, you will 
find it largely promoting and increasing en 


ment. Take one case in which the number of 


— 
— 


who polled at last election, 14.916. Under the new | guishing characteristics of Liberals 


and Conservatives 
are shown respectively in the measures of 1866 and 1867 ; 
and one is forcibly reminded of Mr. Gladstone’s defini- 


tion of the two parties. Liberals, 
those who exhibit trust in the people, modified by 
” exhibit “* of the 


and it is not unlikely that the 

advance still further in this direction. 

ever, the struggle is not quite over. 
artisans in the 


Clearly, 
The 
created between the 


ed, 

at all likely that as intelligence and poli wer grow 
and exercise their natural influence, the —.— will rest 
content and allow the Government to collect one · four - 
teenth part of the revenue from y, while all the 
rest is obtained from income. No advanced Reformer 
can consider that the Tories have completely solved the 
great reform blem which has so baffled those 
who attempted to grapple with it. But for the advance 
which it enables us to make, and for its ion of 
our principle of “ household suffrage,” let us thank- 
ful, and keep moving.“ 


Postscript. 


| Wednesday, September 11, 1867. 
LATEST FOREIGN NEWS. 


According to official information, though not later 


entertained no hope of release without external aid. 

The Sultan is stated to have granted the English 

Government permission to enlist volunteers in Arabia 

for the Abyssinian expedition. 

toy Bette the Ki . in og 
at i e Kin . 

— A — 22 — te have been w 


ve 
followin ranchise, viz, : 
Population in the counties, 11,427,655; inhabited houses 
in the counties, 2,290,061; electors on the registers in 
1864-65, 540.271; male occupiers qualified to be on in 
counties, 155,847; male occu on the registers, 
116 860. It will be observed, from the two last items, 
that the number of male occupiers qualified at present 
to be on the county registers is nearly one-third 
than the number actually on. Now, if this proportion 
be taken of the 240,277 male occupiers in the counties 
at a rateable value of 12. and under 50/.—sup 

that the same proportion below 50“. as over that amount 
voters, m- le occu 
leaving 1,883 937 


by Lord Derby, Lord Stanley, avd other Cabinet 
Ministers, who considered that t 120,000 new voters 
would be added to the county registers. Bat there is a 
disfravchising part of the Act, whose exact effect cannot 
at present be reckoned. All leaseholders who vote in 
the counties for — 1 situated in Parliamen 
boroughs are bereatter to be diequslified ; in the Salf rd 
Hundred alone, 1,248 of these will be rendered un- 
ualified when the Act comes into operation. It may 
airly be estimated that 40,000 must be deducted from 
the 160 000 above given, reducing the number of new 
county voters to 120 000; so that you have the oc unties 
lessened 1,000,000 in population, and their representa- 
tives increased by 25 additional members, for the purpose 
of adding 100, or 120,000 new voters. When Mr. 
Gladstone brought in his bill in 1866, he showed from a 
Parliamen return then issued that, alter all the 
usual deductions, his 14/. franchi-e would add 172,000 
to the county registers; and from another return pub- 
lished about the same time, it appeared that there 
would be added by his borough franchise, including the 
60,000 which he proposed to bring on by repealing the 
ratepaying clause, nearly 400,000. 

The next most noticeable part of the bill is that 
which introduces the three-cornered scheme—a scheme 
which the Earl of Derby says he would not like to see 
extended, although he seemed to consider it a good 
thing for Manchester and other large constituencies, 
The result is that seven little places with a fifty-fourth 
part of the population, a thirty-eighth part of the 
number of electors, and eighty-first part of the rental 
and a 208th part of the payment of income-tax, will 
have a oe power of seven, and the five great ones 
one of six only. 

Of the lodger franchise it is impossible to calculate 
what number will be enabled by it to get upon the 
—— and, therefore, for the present, I will not 
discuss i 


Taking the new measure, then, as a whole, if it adds 
400 000 to the present number of voters in counties and 
boroughs, it will considerably exceed any estimate I am 
able to form, on the most liberal scale. 


We must not forget that the Prime Minister has de- 
scribed the measure as a “leap in the dark.“ and that 


General Grant asked permission to wi 


greater further Ca 
for the present. 


would get upon the registers—you would have of new | Cabinet Councils, except when mili 


in the counties, 160,200; still considered, on the und that it is improper for a 
habited houses — a. This ae 


number, 160,000, is in excess of the number estimated 


tary | burglars o 


continue on the frontier. 
ing to the news brought by the City of An- 
General Grant and President Johnson have 
made up their differences. The General yields to 


Mr. Johnson the right to supervise the military 
ts. 


officers in command of the Southern de 
w his 


rotest, and the President assented. No 
inet changes are expected to take place 


letter of 


The New York Herald says that General Grant has 
uested to be relieved of partici in the 
matters are 


military officer to participate officially in political 
discussions. 


The Republican party have carried the elections 
in the State of Maine by a decreased majority. 

Arrest or Burnctars.—The City police have taken 
into custody the remaining members of the gang of 
whom the notorious Caseley was tho 
The prisoners were brought up at the 
Mansion 12 . y. They were taken while 
surveying for a burglary, and most ingenious 
burglarious implements were found upon them. 
The examination of the prisoners was adjourned. 

A Fnionrrul Ramway Accrpent took on 
the Midland Railway, near Chapel-en-le-Frith, on 
Monday evening. Owing to some cause which is 
not yet made quite clear, a cattle-train came into 
collision with a train. Several of the ballast 
workmen were injured, and a girl who was with them 
was killed. But this wasnot the worst. The cattle- 
trucks, instead of running off the line, rushed pell- 
mell towards the New Mills station, their course not 
being arrested until they had dashed into the express 
train from Manchester. The express, fortunately, 
was not driven off the rails, and the men who were 
working it managed to escape by jumping off the 
train. But the consequences to the cattle-train were 
most deplorable. early all the drovers were 
killed—indeed, it would appear that out of six onl 
one escaped ; and the line was strewn with the muti- 
lated bodies of cattle and sheep. 


leader. 


MARK-LANE.—THIS DAY. 


The attendance at the Corn Exchange to-day was only mode- 
rate, and trade in every desori of produce was dull. 
Fresh up from Essex and Kent, both ooastwise and by rail, the 
arrivals of new wheat have been reasona Pew. ha The 
demand wss moderate, and prices were firm at Monday's 
advance in the quotations, There was a good show of foreign 
samples on the stands, and in the sales effected M 0 
currencies were obtained. Barley was scarce and in fair de- 
mand, at full velues Floating of grain are rather less 
active, on about previous terms. No change bas taken place 
in the value of malt, The demand continues limited. Oats 


% Reform Bill carried by a Conservative Government | 
represents, for the fature, not the maximum but the 
um of popular enfranchisement.” The distin- 


peas were steady, at the prices of that day. 
| firm in price. e 4 


were in good supply and sluggish request, yet previous rates 
were maintained. — met a slow sale, at — values ; 
and rape- 


seed are 
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SUMMARY. 


. the — 

that the A nym of this oe - neglect 
am resources in an ing, 

which are there bock 


ready at hand, and sendin 
totes her cannot * b Bombay before 
certain t to Bom ore 
the mi of December. Ulead J 


the a 
tions have cost, at a moderate 422 


two millions sterling, but there seems some 
reason to believe that within three weeks we 
may learn that the Sovereign of Abyssinia has 
t his victims have 


delay on the part of the Home Government. 

e broken weather of the last week has 
greatly impeded the gathering in of the harvest 
in the northern districts, though happily the 
crops in the southern and midland counties are 
mostly secured. In Scotland, where the yield 
is said to be unusually abundant, and in Ireland, 
where the crops are promising beyond precedent, 
the continuance of the wet is exciting consider- 
able uneasiness. In neither country has much 
grain yet been cut. But should the weather 
again — — all 1 concur 
in expecting a wheat crop under the average, 
and in the Belief that nearly all the old prs 5» 
used up. The wheat market, which is stimu- 
lated by the demands of France, is therefore 
again rising. Mr. Sanderson, the travelling 
land agent, estimates barley to be ten per cent. 
above average, oats fifteen per cent. above 
average, beans fully average, peas much below 
average, potatoes a full yield, and green crops 


and pasture so abundant that“ with the pre- P 


sent excessive supply of stock, and with an 
unprecedented supply of natural fattening food, 
it is impossible that the present prices of beef 
and mutton can be long maintained.” But 
these calculations may still be affected by the 
weather, upon which will depend whether the 
full average yield of agricultural produce for 
1867,” of which Mr. Sanderson speaks, shall be 
all safely gathered in. 

The meeting of the British Association at 
Dundee, though & pecuniary success, has not 
been specially remarkable. It was presided 
over by the Duke of Buccleugh, who, with 
good sense, declined to deliver the customary 
inaugural address, for which he declared him- 
self incompetent. The usual round of — 

n 


tific subjects has been discussed by our emine 
savans, and among the novelties were interest- 
ing papers on the meteor showers of last year, 


+ expense of these outrages has 


_ | terrorism thus revealed is appalling. 


the exploration of Palestine, and a discussion 
relative to the fate of Dr. Livingstone, in the 
course of which Sir Samuel Baker strongly 
reiterated his belief that the story of the in- 
4 explorer's untimely death was substan- 
ially correct. Mr. Crawfurd and his brother 
members have had their usual tournament re- 
lative to the antiquity of man and the unity of 
the human race, without throwing new light on 
the subject; but all the philosophers at Dundee 
lave amicably combined in enjoying the plea- 
sant excursions with which their more serious 
labours are diversified, and in passing resolu- 
tions in favour of scientific instruction as an 
element in public school teaching. 

The inqui ing at Manchester has 
brought to 1 outrages com- 
mitted by trades unionists, most of them as 

unishment for not employing union men. 

e Stoc Brickmakers Union ordered a 
man named Wild, who had returned to work 
without their permission, to have a beating.“ 
He was attacked by six men, who were in due 
course paid for the job, and who broke his arm 
in several places, and cut his leg terribly. He 
has never since quite recovered his faculties. 
One master having refused to pay a union fine 
which a moulder in his employ had 
not paid, his men turned out, his bricks 
were spoilt, his sheds set on fire, and his 
watchman shot at. A master — 1 at 
Ashton having offended the union by not 
employing union men, his yard was almost de- 
stroyed by eight men engaged for the work, who 
also shot dead one of the constables. Then 
there are cases of throwing bottles of combus- 
tible material, such as tha, into the houses 


of who would not join the union or 


d employ union men—one obnoxious person, Mr. 


Barlow, being thus persecuted for three years. 
So far these disclosures only affect the 
brickmakers of Stockport and Ashton, but 
been paid by 

union, whose accounts have been 
mutilated or burnt. The system of cowardly 
more 
intelligent artisans are not implicated in them, 
but evidently such atrocities as we have re- 
ferred to are regarded as very venial offences 
if perpetrated in the interests of the trades 
unions. 


The Emperor Napoleon has gone to Biarritz | 


recreation, and a sense of 
oun Hie Bl tad seegebes cpeesh of tee 
even the and outspoken 0 0 
Grand Duke of Baden at the opening of his 
Chambers has not materially ed. In his 
circular note, the French Foreign Minister 
more than confirms the pacific declaration of his 
Imperial master—for the Marquis de Moustier 
hints, though not very plainly, that 
France accepts the present state of things 
in — K an accomplished fact, and 
J 


for his usual seaside 


the semi-o ournals of Berlin are now 
forward to admit that thé Salzburg interview 
“had no political object which would justify 
any uneasiness.” From Vienna the assurance 
is repeated in very emphatic terms that, how- 
ever much the various races who constitute the 
subjects of Francis Joseph, may differ on 
domestic questions, they 
opposed to a war policy, and to any interference 
with | the affairs of other countries. 

If there is at the present moment any ground 
for disquietude on the continent, it is, oddly 
enough, to be discovered at the Geneva Peace 
Congress—an assembly with which, it need 
hardly be said, the Peace Society in this coun 
are in no way identified. Garibaldi is the presi- 
dent of the assembly, and opened the proceedings 
with the declaration that he would still go to 
Rome, and that the Papacy must fall. The 
Geneva Congress is based on the principle that 
national freedom, as well as the abolition of 
standing armies, is essential to the establishment 
of a lasting peace; but it is hardly likely that 
either France or Italy will be disposed to dis- 
arm in presence of Garibaldi’s threats to 
ersist in an armed expedition to Rome. But 
the Italian liberator has hosts of continental 
admirers, and his denunciations of warlike 
armaments may not be without good results. As 
the Times says:—‘‘A peace establishment of 
2,800,000 men, capable of being raised to 
5,000,000 in warlike emergencies, with 213,887 
additional men for sea service; a military and 


naval expenditure of 100,000,000/. yearly, with | 


an equal sum lost by the forced abstinence of 
so many men in the prime and vigour of life 
from reproductive labour, ought to s as 
forcibly to the ears of the people of Europe and 
of their rulers as any fiery harangue or inspired 
strain that may rise from the midst of the 
orators and poets assembled at Geneva.” 

The King of Prussia has opened the North 
German Parliament in a speech which ignores 
foreign politics, and refers only to questions of 
domestic legislation bearing on the general in- 


| terests of the population united under the new 


Constitution, such as tal arrangements, 
weights, and measures. It is stated that the 
Zollverein, which includes the Southern 
States, &c., has been constructed on a 
new basis “corresponding with the altered 
circumstances,” and that it will be proposed 
to abolish the passport system, and invite 
those States to co-operate in the work. Thus 
South Germany will be gradually assimilated to 
the North, 4 giving umbrage to Europe. 
How France is to prevent this ual’approxi- 
mation of Germany on either side of the Main 
without going to war, no one can say. 

Reports come across the Atlantic of formid- 
able and secret organisations of armed negroes 
in Virginia, and of fears of a negro insurrection 
in the South. It is strange that the freedmen 
should be thus combining for 42 purposes 
when they can peaceably express their views in 
the polling-booth. The rumours are, we sus- 
pect, the inventions of political partisans 
opposed to the coloured race. General Grant 
has so far broken with the President as to refuse 
to allow of his interference with the instructions 
to the military commanders who are placed 
under the Commander-in-Chief. The new 
Secretary of War also publicly supports Con- 
gress as the true expression of that “ will of the 

le” which he declares to be “ the law of the 

This declaration not only disarms the 
President, but will render him powerless should 
the Senate decide upon his removal, and has 
tended to improve the chances of General 
Grant's unop election as Mr. Johnson's 
successor in the Presidential chair. But it now 
seems that the General has withdrawn his pro- 
test, and made his peace with the President. 


— 


THE LEADERSHIP OF THE 
LIBERALS. 


We observe with regret a slight renewal of 
those premonitory grumblings which have more 
than once been followed by a disastrous schism 
in the Liberal party. We are the more concerned 
because the discontent which is just now making 
itself audible appears to be centred in a quarter 


are unanimously | 


| of political society which we have been wont to 


hold in high respect, and in which our eccle- 
siastical views and movements have usually 
met with ready sympathy and valuable assist- 
ance. That w ich is now familiarly known as 
the Tea-room section” of the Parliamentary 
Liberals, in their treatment of the Conserva- 
tive measure of Reform, had the fortune 
to adopt an independent course which secured 
for the country the advantages of the present 
Act. The risk they ran in separating them- 
selves from the main body of their comrades 
was justified by subsequent success, and we are 
not disposed to withhold from them the credit 
of having, at an embarrassing crisis, displayed 
to good purpose both political sagacity and 
co e. We concede to some of them, at least, 
that they were actuated by a purely patriotic 
motive—that they had a clearer insight than 
others into what was requisite to be done at the 

assing moment—that the step they took, albeit 
it exposed them to the charge of insubordina- 
tion, was dictated by a sense of imperative 
necessity, and that they are entitled to look 
back upon it with entire satisfaction. We have 
yet to remark that an isolated stroke like theirs, 
exceptionable in its character, although happily 
successful in its result, can hardly be held to 


try | qualify them for prescribing the future policy 


of the Liberal party, far less for seeking to dis- 
miss its | from his post. It is one thing to 
have achi solitary and irregular triumph; 
it is another to conduct a campaign. The com- 
plaint which is finding expression just where 
we think it is least beseeming, that Mr. Glad- 
stone is not the natural leader of the Liberal 
party, because in some respects his sympathy 
with it is imperfect, strikes us as indicating 
narrowness of view, and lack of generosity in 
feeling, and we are pained that it should have 
been allowed to escape from the lips of one who 
assumes to have tens the mouthpiece of 
advanced Liberalism. 

In the first place, to put the matter upon 
the lowest footing, we look upon any attempt 
to dis e Mr. Gladstone's qualifications and 
claims to lead the Liberal party in Parliament 
as singularly impolitic. It can only cripple, it 
cannot displace him. His brilliant services, his 
transcendent talent, and his spotless character, 
have placed him in a position from which the 
murmurs of a small minority will be as impo- 
tent to effect his removal, as the whistling of 
the wintry blast is to displace the rock upon 
which its force is expended. A political com- 
mander-in-chief is not so much the choice of 
the nation, as the fortunate or unfortunate 
result of its necessities. Leadership is the out- 
come of growth, not of manufacture. It comes 
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of a natural foregoing process—it cannot be 
arbitrarily imposed. “Mr. Gladstone has gradu- 
ally won for himself an amount of respectful 
confidence, and of Parliamentary authority, 
which renders all idea of successful rivalry 
with him utterly ridiculous. It might be pos- 
sible to dismiss him from his post, but it is 
not possible to deprive him of his power. He, 
and he only, at the present moment answers 
the felt want of the nation, and were he driven 
by faction into exile to-day, he would be re- 
called to-morrow. 


In the next place, Mr. Gladstone’s qualifica- 
tions for the leadership of the progressive party 
are eminently suited to the nature of the con- 
flict upon which it is about to enter. The man 
who is destined to mould the domestic policy of 
this country in the proximate future, should be 
distinguished far less by his cleverness and his 
tact, than by the breadth and generosity of his 
sympathies, the earnestness of his purpose, the 
conscientiousness of his decisions, and the pre- 
dominant influence over them of a lofty moral 
nature. It is of less importance at this juncture 
to be committed to the guidance of a man in all 
of whose political conclusions the majority can 
concur, than of one who arrives at his conclu- 
sions by a process which commands the confi- 
dence of all sober and right-minded men. Mr. 
Gladstone’s statesmanship does not consist of a 
stereotyped list of measures, nor, perhaps, can 
it yet express itself in a metri and 
suftlcin g creed. He is not wholly at one with 
his on questions which we, at least, shall 
not be suspected of undervaluing. But differing 
widely as we do from him upon subjects of great 
moment, we have this ground of trust in him 
as a political chief—that his range of vision 
steadily widens as he procceds—that when called 
upon to deal practically with urgent questions, 
he is more careful to revise his convictions in 
the light of reason, justice, and policy, than to 
retain his inherited prejudices—that he knows 
how to open his heart to new truths—that he is 
capable of discerning and appreciating right- 
ness when it fairly presents itself, even though 
it be in forms wholly unanticipated by himself 
—that his instincts are truer than his opinions, 
and will in the end correct and control them— 
and that where his convictions lead the way, 
his efforts courageously, promptly, and, as 2 
rule of duty, follow. are qualities emi- 
nently to be desired in the leader of the Liberal 
party at any time, but especially at the dawn 
of a new political epoch—and when with these 
are associated untiring industry, a quick, pene- 
trating, and polished intellect, and a power of 
suasive utterance unrivalled in its brilliancy, we 
can only regard any effort to de the man 
who possesses them from his high Parliamentary 
office as a wanton and suicidal rejection of a 
Providential gift 7. — when it be hailed 
with fervent fulness. 

But in our eyes, and, we cannot but think, in 
those of the public, the leadership of Mr. Glad- 
stone possesses a further recommendation. We 
have more faith in the sound development of his 
politico-ecclesiastical opinions than we have in 
that of many who now appear considerably ahead 

ofhim. We have no wish to cast a slur upon that 
school of politicians of which there were several 
representatives in the Tea-room section—a 

ool, if such it may be called, whose attach- 
ment to the doctrine of religious equality roots 
itself in the thin and comparatively barren 
soil of Erastianism. We admit that in refer- 
ence to the practical measures which are now 
before the public, they are in far closer agree- 
ment with us than with Mr. Gladstone. We 
acknowledge indebtedness to them with un- 
affected gratitude. We have profited and still 
expect to profit by their co-operation with us. 
But we foresee a position in advance where 
they and we must cease to be in sympath 
with each other. The legislative fruit whic 
we most dearly prize, and which, sooner or 
later, we are intent on gathering, cannot be the 
product of the ground-principles they hold. It 
can only come of faith and trust in the in- 
destructible vitality and spirituality of Christian 
verities. In dealing with the relation of the 
State to the religious organisations of the com- 
munity—by far the most important problem 
which this generation will have to solve—we 
rejoice in the prospect of a Parliamentary chief 
who, much as his present views differ from our 
own, may be counted ow for striving to shape 
a final settlement of the question as nearly as 
may be in conformity with the spirit of the 
Revelation which he accepts as Divine. Early 
training, it is true, gave sanctity in his eyes to a 
fanciful theory which subsequent observation 
and experience compelled him to abandon, and 
his convictions even now, we suspect, are only 
in the process of formation. But deeper down, 
far deeper, than any point to which our agree- 
ment with the politicians alluded to extends, we 
are at one, and, we believe, the best part of the 


British public is at one, with Mr. Gladstone. 
In his living sympathy with the truths which 
have saved the world from wreck, we have a 
guarantee that, if called to’ put his hand to the 
great work reserved by Divine Providence for 
our times, he will do so reverentially—not with 
the forward presumption of a shallow philo- 
sophy, but in sincere allegiance to, and confi- 
dence in, the dictates of his faith. His insight into 
the wants of the age may be trusted, we think, 
for correcting the prejudices of the school from 
which he emerged. The principles he has 
already seized, the logical cast of his mind, and 
the deep conscientiousness of his practical de- 
cisions, will pretty surely conduct him to con- 
clusions in harmony with the claims of truth, 
justice, freedom, trust, and charity. On this 

asis we are content that the final relations of 
the Civil Power with the religion of the country 
should rest. We may have misjudged Mr. 
Gladstone, but we do not think we have. His 
public life and utterances constitute the sole 
ground of our expectations of his future career, 
and with such an estimate of his fitness to lead 
the party of progress, we hold our existing 
differences with him as of small account when 
brought into contrast with his qualifications as 
the statesman of the future. 


SPAIN. 
Tan crushing of the Spanish insurrection 


within a few days of its premature explosion, 
and the fact that what the authorities in Spain 
call order is generally restored, give a little 
more breathing time to the infatuated Court, 
and will serve, 2 to depress the ambitious 
hopes of other military adventurers besides 
General Prim. In the game of crossing swords, 
the odds are generally in favour of the Ad- 
ministration, however detested it may be—for, 
al h in the Iberian Peninsula, the entire 
army is not to be depended upon, a sufficient 
— may almost always be bribed b 
largesses to overawe the rest. But the Spanis 
Government, and, we may add, the Spanish 
dynasty, are not more secure they were 
oben in Arragon, Catalonia, and other of the 
rovinces, their authority was openly resisted. 
They have yet to face two antagonists, neither 
of which will succumb to bayonets, and both of 
which become more formidable in proportion to 
the number of armed men at the di of the 
Government—namely, Finance and 


The system of administration, external as well 
as internal, which for many years past has been 
doggedly persisted in by successive Govern- 
ments, been that of “ eating their cake,” and 
foolishly dreaming to “keep it.“ To spend 
their resources in the most wanton profusion, 
and to destroy the springs from which they 
should have been 1 seems to have been 
the policy which Spanish statesmanship has 
most approved. What with needless quarrels, 


an enormous army, repudiation of debts, oppres- 
sive taxation, anticipated revenues, protected 
commerce, and Court extravagance, Spain has 
before her an immediate future with which it 
will be difficult for even her proverbial obsti- 
‘nacy successfully to grapple. She has devoured 
her own resources, and has gambled away her own 
credit. Bankrupt and beggared, heavy claims 
which cannot be deferred stare her in the face. 
Her exchequer is drained. Her fiscal strate 
has exhausted all the usual, and most of the 
unusual, methods of extortion. Her agriculture 
is dwindling. Her few manufactures are dis- 
tressed. Her trade is drooping. Her commerce 
is dying away. She has industry, but it is 
sed. She has in abundance the materials 
of wealth, but they lie comparatively unde- 
veloped. Money is at a ruinous premium, and 
when scarcest is most greedily demanded by the 
Government. Of course this cannot last. De- 
ranged finances are the invariable precursor 
of revolutionary violence. When the various 
officers and myrmidons of Government— 
Ministers, judges, military rank and file, police- 
men, custom and tax collectors—discover that 
the fund out of which they draw their means of 
subsistence runs short, and threatens to come to 
an end, the machinery of administration must 
stop. This is the prospect which Narvaez, or 
Miraflores, or Pezuela will have to face—this the 
untoward business which the Queen, guided by 
priests, monks, and bleeding nuns, will have to 
„ make pleasant.” Superstition cannot do it for 
her, nor intolerance, nor personal immorality, 
nor deportations to the Phillipines or to the 
coast of Africa, nor political coups d état, nor the 
best equipped, loyalest, and most numerous 
army she can comwand. Her appliances will 
all be inapplicable, and the issue of it will be— 
and that, probably, very soon—that another 
— of the Bourbon family will be exiled and 
ess. 


EE 


— 


But this is not all, nor by any means the 
worst. Food is rapidly rising to famine prices, 
and the hungry multitude will before long be 
clamouring for bread. The harvest of last year 
fell below the average by a third—the harvest 
of this year has proved a still more deficient 
one.“ Wheat,” says the Zimes, is 50 per 
cent. above the ordinary price, and meal is sold 
in Madrid at 18. to ls. 6d. a pound.” We 
all know what that means—political discontent 
ripening into disaffection, proceeding to violence, 
ending probably in pop revolution. 

Spanish people are as ignorant, as fierce, as 
sanguinary, now, as the French were before the 
first Revolution. Some of the worst passions of 
human nature in them have been systematically 
fomented by the Government, nor have the 
priestly order done much to mitigate their 
erocity. Should the horse ever get the bit 
between his teeth, woe betide the rider! We 
will hope that things will not come to this pass 
hope of any other kind the case hardly seems to 
admit of, at least, for many a year to come. To 
undo the work of past agea must be a slow and 
protracted process—what can it be in the face 
of obstacles such as those we have enumerated P 


When Spain extinguished within her borders 
the light of the Reformation, she initiated a 
policy. which, consistently pursued, has drag 

er down to her present unhappy and 
position. All priestism ministers more or less 
to exclusiveness, and all exclusiveness, in course 


of time, ends in sterility. From a t and 
predominant empire, Spain has sunk into a 
third-rate nation, not because of the pov of 


her resources, but because of the paralysis of 
her mental energies. We should rejoice to 
think that by any agency she might win back 
manhood and freedom, and, after what we have 
witnessed in Italy and Austria we cannot wholl 
despair. But, at present, darkness impenetrable 
covers her future, and, we fear, no political or 
dynastic changes will do much for Spain, while 
her mind remains besotted by superstition, and 
closed against all light that might reach her 
from without. . 


THE “LEAP IN THE DARK.” 


Tun possible outcome of the Reform Act of 
— is too momentous not * be „* — ad 

iverse speculations, though we s i 
have to await the results of the — nome — 
Session on the report of the Boundary Commis- 
sion, and the Scotch and Irish Bills of the 
Government, if not for the new registration, be- 
fore anything like a reliable estimate can be 
formed of the full scope of Mr. Disraeli's Par- 
liamentary experiment. Reformers and statis- 
ticians are contributing their quota of informa- 
tion, without, however, greatly helping to solve 
the problem. Among who have recently 

iven attention to the subject, Mr. James 

cland takes the optimist, and Mr. Morton, the 
Secretary of the National Reform Union—whose 

per we quote elsewhere—the pessimist view. 

ut even with their aid, we are only on 
threshold of the inquiry, and the wide disparity 
between them is a er proof of the extreme 
uncertainty of all such calculations. 


First, in respect to the boroughs of England 
and Wales. Omitting Chelsea and the nine 
newly-created provincial boroughs, Mr. Acland 
has constructed a table of the possible town 
constituencies of England and Wales under the 
new Reform Act, with a view to show what pro- 
portion there will be of working men on the 
register as compared with other classes. To 
attain this result, he credits the working classes 
with that portion of the present constituencies 
assigned to them in the official returns, and with 
the whole number of male occupiers under 10/. 
By means of these loose and arbitrary data, Mr. 
Acland reaches this conclusion :—‘ Of the 197 
boroughs the working classes may have, in 
1869, majorities in 178 instances aa against 19 
minorities. Of these majorities three exceed 
20,000 each, otber seven range between 10,000 
and 20,000, other 13 from 5,000 to 10,000, other 
59 from 1,000 to 5,000, other 47 from 600 to 
1,000—only 49 (the balance) being under 500.” 
But before we can concur with our s:atistician 
that the middle classes will be superseded 
electorally by the working classes,” we must 
arrive at some estimate of the numbers of our 
labouring population who will qualify by paying 
their rates, and the proportion who are likely to 
be under the influence of landlords, a of 
labour, &c. It may be well to know tha; the new 
borough electors will, for the most pari, be in a 
majority on the several registers, though excep- 
tional considerations are so many and weighty 
that the mere fact itself is of smal impor- 
tance. 
Mr. 


Morton's calculations, thoush con- 


fessedly tentative, help us to some extent in 


— — 
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SUMMARY. 


W re that the tel announcing the 
release of the Abyssinian — turns out to 
be a canard, probably concocted for stock- 
Sees. peepee. bee Seve ime bese os yet no 
denial of the news that Captain Cameron and 
his — — are separated from the 
Emperor ore. They are, it seems, 
— 4 detachment of his troops who 
are cut off from the Emperor by the rebels. 
The war ions are being vigorously 

ted in this country, and a dozen 
or more of large steamers, taken up at Liver- 
pool, are nearly ready to sail for bay to 
embark the troops destined for service in Abys- 
sinia. It is said, though the statement is y 
credible, 


transport in that Indian port, and the Pall Mtl 
in that Indi a 
Gazette, which favours vigorous action in bring- 
ing the Emperor Theodore to account, complains 
that the managers of this expedition are neglect- 
ing, ample resources in coal and shipping, 
which are there ready at hand, and sendin 

from Liverpool, at enormous prices, with the 
certainty that they cannot get to Bombay before 
the middle of December. Already the prepara- 
tions have cost, at a moderate estimate, some 
two millions sterling, but there seems some 
reason to believe that within three weeks we 
may learn that the Sovereign of Abyssinia has 
yielded to our threats, or that his victims have 
escaped his clutches. But whatever the issue, 
the country has yet to be satisfied that there has 
not been needless extravagance and culpable 
delay on the part of the Home Government. 

T os one Be ce Mn! the 2 has 
greatly impeded the ering in of the harvest 
in the northern districts, though happily the 
crops in the southern and midland counties are 
mostly secured. In Scotland, where the yield 
is said to be unusually abundant, and in Ireland, 
where the crops are promising beyond precedent, 
the continuance of the wet is exciting consider- 
able uneasiness. In neither country has much 
grain yet been cut. But should weather 
again e favourable, all authorities concur 


in i a wheat crop under the average, 
and in the belief that nearly all the old corn is 
used up. The wheat market, which is stimu- 
lated by the demands of France, is therefore 
again rising. Mr. Sanderson, the travelling 
land agent, estimates barley to be ten per cent. 
above average, oats fifteen per cent. above 
average, beans fully average, peas much below 
average, potatoes a full yield, and n crops 
and pasture so abundant that “ wi 
sent excessive supply of stock, and with an 
unprecedented supply of natural fattening food, 
it is impossible that the present prices of beef 
and mutton can be long maintained.” But 
these calculations may still be affected by the 
weather, upon which will depend whether the 
full average yield of agricultural produce for 
1867,” of which Mr. Sanderson speaks, shall be 
all safely gathered in. 

The meeting of the British Association at 
Dundee, though a pecuniary success, has not 
been specially remarkable. It was presided 
over by the Duke of Buccleugh, who, with 

sense, declined to deliver the custom 
inaugural address, for which he declared him- 
self incompetent. The usual round of scien- 
tific subjects has been discussed by our eminent 
savans, and among the novelties were interest- 
ing papers on the meteor showers of last year, 


the pre- P 


the exploration of Palestine, and a discussion 
relative to the fate of Dr. Livingstone, in the 
course of which Sir Samuel Baker strongly 
reiterated his belief that the story of the in- 
— 4 explorer's untimely death was substan- 
ially correct. Mr. Crawfurd and his brother 
members have had their usual tournament re- 
lative to the antiquity of man and the unity of 
the human race, without throwing new light on 
the subject ; but all the philosophers at Dundee 
lave amicably pas —1 in enjoying the plea- 
sant excursions with which their more serious 
labours are diversified, and in passing resolu- 
tions in favour of scientific instruction as an 
element in public school teaching. 

The inqui roceeding at Manchester has 
brought to light several gross outrages com- 
mitted by trades unionists, most of them as 

unishment for not employing union men. 

e Stoc Brickmakers Union ordered a 
man named Wild, who had returned to work 
without their permission, to have a beating.” 
He was attacked by six men, who were in due 
course paid for the job, and who broke his arm 
in several places, and cut his leg terribly. He 
has never since quite recovered his faculties. 
One master having refused to pay a union fine 
which a moulder in his employ had 
not paid, his men turned out, 
were spoilt, his sheds set on fire, and his 
watchman shot at. A master bricklayer at 
Ashton having “offended” the union * not 
employing union men, his yard was almost de- 
stroyed by eight men engaged for the work, who 
also shot dead one of the constables. Then 
there are cases of throwing bottles of combus- 
tible material, such as nuphtha, into the houses 
of persons who would not join the union or 
malar union men—one obnoxious person, Mr. 
Barlow, being thus persecuted for three years. 
So far these disclosures only affect the 
brickmakers of Stockport and Ashton, but 
the expense of these outrages has been paid by 
the district union, whose accounts have been 
mutilated or burnt. The system of cowardly 
terrorism thus revealed is appalling. The more 
intelligent artisans are not implicated in them, 
but evidently such atrocities as we have re- 
ferred to are regarded as very venial offences 


is bricks | gress 


terests of the population united under the new 
Constitution, such as tal arrangements, 
weights, and measures. It is stated that the 
Zollverein, which includes the Southern 
States, &c., has been constructed on a 
new basis “ corresponding with the altered 
circumstances,” and that it will be proposed 
to abolish the passport system, and invite 
those States to co-operate in the work. Thus 
South Germany will be gradually assimilated to 
the North, without giving umbrage to Europe. 
How France is to prevent this gradual approxi- 
mation of Germany on either side of the Main 
without going to war, no one can say. 

Reports come across the Atlantic of formid- 
able and secret 12 of armed negroes 
in Virginia, and of fears of a negro insurrection 
in the South. It is strange that the freedmen 
should be thus combining for illegal purposes 
when they can peaceably express their views in 
the polling-booth. The rumours are, we sus- 
pect, the inventions of political partisans 
opposed to the coloured race. General Grant 
has so far broken with the President as to refuse 
to allow of his interference with the instructions 
to the military commanders who are placed 
under the Commander-in-Chief. The new 
Secretary of War also publicly supports Con- 
as the true expression of that “ will of the 
pee le” which he declares to be “ the law of the 

.” This declaration not only disarms the 
President, but will render him powerless should 
the Senate decide upon his removal, and has 
tended to improve the chances of General 
Grant's unopposed election as Mr. Johnson's 
successor in the Presidential chair. But it now 
seems that the General has withdrawn his pro- 
test, and made his peace with the President. 


— 


THE LEADERSHIP OF THE 
LIBERALS. 


We observe with regret a slight renewal of 
those premonitory grumblings which have more 
than once been followed by a disastrous schism 
in the Liberal party. We are the more concerned 
because the discontent which is just now making 
itself audible appears to be centred in a quarter 


unions. 

The Emperor Napoleon has gone to Biarritz | 
for his usual seaside recreation, and a sense of 
security is stealing over the continent, which 
even the bold and outspoken speech of the 
Grand Duke of Baden at the opening of his 
Chambers has not materially ed. In his 
circular note, the French Foreign Minister 
more than confirms the pacific declaration of his 
Imperial master—for the Marquis de Moustier 
hints, though not very plainly, that 
France accepts the present state of things 
in Germany as an accomplished fact, and 
the semi-official journals of Berlin are now 
forward to admit that the Salzburg interview 
“had no political object which would justify 
any uneasiness.” From Vienna the assurance 
is repeated in very emphatic terms that, how- 
ever much the various races who constitute the 
subjects of Francis Joseph, may differ on 
domestic questions, they are unanimously 
opposed to a war policy, and to any interference 
with the affairs ot other countries. 


If there is at the present moment any ground 
for disquietude on the continent, it is, oddly 
enough, to be discovered at the Geneva Peace 
Congress—an assembly with which, it need 
hardly be said, the Peace Society in this country 
are in no way identified. Garibaldi is the presi- 
dent of the assembly, and opened the proceedings 
with the declaration that he would still go to 
Rome, and that the Papacy must fall. The 
Geneva Congress is based on the principle that 
national freedom, as well as the abolition of 
standing armies, is essential to the establishment 
of a lasting peace ; but it is hardly likely that 
either France or Italy will be disposed to dis- 
arm in presence of Garibaldi's threats to 
ersist in an armed expedition to Rome. But 
the Italian liberator has hosts of continental 
admirers, and his denunciations of warlike 
armaments may not be without good results. As 
the Times says:—‘‘ A peace establishment of 
2,800,000 men, capable of being raised to 
5,000,000 in warlike emergencies, with 213,887 
additional men for sea service ; a military and 
naval expenditure of 100,000,000/. yearly, with 
an equal sum lost by the forced abstinence of 
so many men in the prime and vigour of life 
from reproductive labour, ought to speak as 
forcibly to the ears of the people of Europe and 
of their rulers as any fiery harangue or inspired 
strain that may rise from the midst of the 
orators and poets assembled at Geneva.” 

The King of Prussia has opened the North 
German Parliament in a speech which ignores 
foreign politics, and refers only to questions of 


if perpetrated in the interests of the trades | 


domestic legislation bearing on the general in- 


of political society which we have been wont to 
hold in high respect, and in which our eccle- 
siastical views and movements have usually 
met with ready sympathy and valuable assist- 
ance. That which is now familiarly known as 
the Tea-room section” of the Parliamentary 
Liberals, in their treatment of the Conserva- 
tive measure of Reform, had the good fortune 
to adopt an independent course which secured 
for the country the advantages of the present 
Act. The risk they ran in separating them- 
selves from the main body of their comrades 
was justified by subsequent success, and we are 
not disposed to withhold from them the credit 
of having, at an embarrassing crisis, displayed 
to good purpose both political sagacity and 
courage. We concede tosome of them, at least, 
that they were actuated by a purely gem 
motive—that they had a clearer insight than 
others into what was requisite to be done at the 
passing moment—that the step they took, albeit 
it exposed them to the charge of insubordina- 
tion, was dictated by a sense of imperative 
necessity, and that they are entitled to look 
back upon it with entire satisfaction. We have 
yet to remark that an isolated stroke like theirs, 
exceptionable in its character, although happily 
successful in its result, can hardly be held to 
qualify them for prescribing the future policy 
of the Liberal party, far less for seeking to dis- 
miss its ! from his post. It is one thing to 
have achieved a solitary and irregular triumph; 
it is another to conduct a campaign. The com- 
plaint which is finding expression just where 
we think it is least beseeming, that Mr. Glad- 
stone is not the natural leader of the Liberal 
party, because in some respects his sympathy 
with it is imperfect, strikes us as indicating 
narrowness of view, and lack of generosity in 
feeling, and we are pained that it should have 
been allowed to escape from the lips of one who 
assumes to have 4 the mouthpiece of 
advanced Liberalism. 

In the first place, to put the matter upon 
the lowest footing, we look upon any attempt 
to dis e Mr. Gladstone's qualifications and 
claims to lead the Libera] party in Parliament 
as singularly impolitic. It can only cripple, it 
cannot displace him. His brilliant services, his 
transcendent talent, and his spotless character, 
have placed him in a position from which the 
murmurs of a small minority will be as impo- 
tent to effect his removal, as the whistling of 
the wintry blast is to displace the rock upon 
which its force is expended. A political com- 
mander-in-chief is not so much the choice of 
the nation, as the fortunate or unfortunate 
result of its necessities. Leadership is the out- 
come of growth, not of manufacture. It comes 
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of a natural foregoing process—it cannot be 
arbitrarily imposed. “Mr. Gladstone has gradu- | I 


ally won for himself an amount of respectful 
confidence, and of Parliamentary authority, 
which renders all idea of successful rivalry 
with him utterly ridiculous. It might be pos- 
sible to dismiss him from his post, but it is 
not possible to deprive him of his power. He, 
and he only, at the present moment answers 
the felt want of the nation, and were he driven 
by faction into exile to-day, he would be re- 
called to-morrow. 


In the next place, Mr. Gladstone’s qualifica- 
tions for the leadership of the progressive party 
are eminently suited to the nature of the con- 
flict upon which it is about to enter. The man 
who is destined to mould the domestic policy of 
this country in the proximate future, — be 
distinguished far less by his cleverness and his 
tact, than by the breadth and generosity of his 
sympathies, the earnestness of his purpose, the 
conscientiousness of his decisions, and the pre- 
dominant influence over them of a lofty moral 
nature. It is of less importance at this juncture 
to be committed to the guidance of a man in all 
of whose political conclusions the majority can 
concur, of one who arrives at his conclu- 
sions by a process which commands the confi- 
dence of all sober and right-minded men. Mr. 
Gladstone’s stateamanship does not consist of a 


stereotyped list of measures, nor. perha pee 
Bem an 


it yet express itself in a 
sufficin g creed. He is not wholly at one with 
his on questions which we, at least, shall 


not be suspected of undervaluing. But differing 
widely as we do from him upon subjects of great 
moment, we have this ground of trust in him 
as a 1 chief—that his range of vision 
steadily widens as he that when called 
upon to deal practically with urgent questions, 
he is more careful to revise his convictions in 
the light of reason, justice, and policy, than to 
retain his inherited prejudices—that he knows 
how to open his heart to new truths—that he is 
capable of discerning and appreciating right- 
ness when it fairly presents itself, even though 


it be in forms wholly unanticipated by himself 


—that his instincts are truer than his opinions, 
and will in the end correct and control them— 
— on where his * 2 the way, 

is efforts courageously, prom ; 
rule of duty, follow. These — 8 ities emi- 
nently to be desired in the leader of the Liberal 
party at any time, but especially at the dawn 
of a new political epoch—and when with these 
are associated untiring industry, a quick, pene- 
trating, and polished intellect, and a 
suasive utterance unrivalled in its brilliancy, we 
can only regard any effort to depose the man 
who possesses them from his high Parliamentary 
office as a wanton and suicidal rejection of a 
Providential gift just when it should be hailed 
with fervent thankfulness. 


But in our eyes, and, we cannot but think, in 
those of the public, the leadership of Mr. Glad- 
stone possesses a further recommendation. We 
have more faith in the sound development of his 
politico-ecclesiastical opinions than we have in 
that of many who now appear considerably ahead 
of him. We have no wish to cast a slur upon that 
school of politicians of which there were several 
representatives in the Tea-room section—a 
school, if such it may be called, whose attach- 
ment to the doctrine of religious equality roots 
itself in the thin and comparatively barren 
soil of Erastianism. We admit that in refer- 
ence to the practical measures which are now 
before the public, they are in far closer agree- 
ment with us than with Mr. Gladstone. We 
acknowledge indebtedness to them with un- 
affected gratitude. We have profited and still 
expect to profit by their co-operation with us. 
But we foresee a position in advance where 
they and we must cease to be in sympath 
with each other. The legislative fruit whic 
we most dearly prize, and which, sooner or 
later, we are intent on gathering, cannot be the 
product of the ground-principles they hold. It 
can only come of faith and trust in the in- 
destructible vitality and spirituality of Christian 
verities. In dealing with the relation of the 
State to the religious organisations of the com- 
munity—by far the most important problem 
which this generation will have to solve—we 
rejoice in the prospect of a Parliamentary chief 
who, much as his present views differ from our 
own, may be counted 2 for striving to shape 
a final settlement of the question as nearly as 
may be in conformity with the spirit of the 
Revelation which he accepts as Divine. Early 
training, it is true, gave sanctity in his eyes to a 
fanciful theory which subsequent observation 
and experience compelled him to abandon, and 
his convictions even now, we suspect, are only 
in the process of formation. But deeper down, 
far deeper, than any point to which our agree- 
ment with the politicians alluded to extends, we 
are at one, and, we believe, the best part of the 


and, as a 


wer of 


British public is at one, with Mr. Gladstone. 
n his living sympathy with the truths which 
have saved the world from wreck, we have a 
guarantee that, if called to’ put his hand to the 
great work reserved by Divine Providence for 
our times, he will do so reverentially not with 
the forward presumption of a shallow philo- 
sophy, but in sincere allegiance to, and confi- 
dence in, the dictates of his faith. His insight into 
the wants of the age may be trusted, we think, 
for correcting the prejudices of the school from 
which he emerged. The principles he has 
already seized, the logical cast of his mind, and 
the deep conscientiousness of his practical de- 
cisions, will pretty surely conduct him to con- 
clusions in harmony with the claims of truth, 
justice, freedom, trust, and charity. On this 

asis we are content that the final relations of 
the Civil Power with the religion of the country 
should rest. We may have misjudged Mr. 
Gladstone, but we do not think we have. His 
public life and utterances constitute the sole 
ground of our expectations of his future career, 
and with such an estimate of his fitness to lead 
the party of progress, we hold our existing 
differences with him as of small account when 
brought into contrast with his qualifications as 
the statesman of the future. 


SPAIN. 


Tae crushing of the Spanish insurrection 
within a few days of its premature explosion, 
and the fact that what the authorities in Spain 
call order is generally restored, give a little 
more breathing time to the infatuated Court, 
and will serve, 2 to depress the ambitious 
hopes of other military adventurers besides 
General Prim. In the game of crossing swords, 
the odds are generally in favour of the Ad- 
ministration, however detested it may be— for. 
although in the Iberian Peninsula, the entire 
army is not to be depended upon, a sufficient 
number may almost always be bribed b 

to overawe the rest. But the Spanis 

Government, and, we may add, the Spanish 
dynasty, are not more secure than they were 
when in Arragon, Catalonia, and other of the 

rovinces, their authority was openly resisted. 
They have yet to face two antagonists, neither 
of which will succumb to bayonets, and both of 
which become more formidable in proportion to 
the number of armed men at the di of the 
Government—namely, Finance and h. 


The system of administration, external as well 
as internal, which for many years past has been 
doggedly persisted in by successive Govern- 
ments, has been that of “ eating their cake,” and 
foolishly dreaming to keep it.“ To spend 
their resources in the most wanton profusion, 
and to destroy the springs from which they 
should have been replaced, seems to have been 
the policy which Spanish statesmanship has 
most approved. What with needless quarrels, 
an enormous army, repudiation of debts, oppres- 
sive taxation, anticipated revenues, pro 
commerce, and Court extravagance, Spain has 
before her an immediate future with which it 
will be difficult for even her proverbial obsti- 
nacy successfully to grapple. he has devoured 
| her own resources, and has gambled away her own 
credit. Bankrupt and beggared, heavy claims 
which cannot be deferred stare her in the face. 
Her exchequer is drained. Her fiscal strate 
has exhausted all the usual, and most of the 
unusual, methods of extortion. Her agriculture 
is dwindling. Her few manufactures are dis- 
tressed. Her e is drooping. Her commerce 
is dying away. She has industry, but it is 
4 She has in abundance the materials 
of wealth, but they lie comparatively unde- 
veloped. Money is at a ruinous premium, and 
when scarcest is most greedily demanded by the 
Government. Of course this cannot last. De- 
ranged finances are the invariable precursor 
of revolutionary violence. When the various 
officers and myrmidons of Government— 
Ministers, judges, military rank and file, police- 
men, custom and tax collectors—discover that 
the fund out of which they draw their means of 
subsistence runs short, and threatens to come to 
an end, the machinery of administration must 
stop. This is the prospect which Narvaez, or 
Miraflores, or Pezuela will have to face—this the 
untoward business which the Queen, guided by 

riests, monks, and bleeding nuns, will have to 
make pleasant.” Superstition cannot do it for 
her, nor intolerance, nor personal immorality, 
nor deportations to the Phillipines or to the 
coast of Africa, nor political coups @état, nor the 
best equipped, loyalest, and most numerous 
army she can comwand. Her appliances will 
all be inapplicable, and the issue of it will be— 
and that, probably, very soon—that another 
branch of the Bourbon family will be exiled and 
throne } 


less. 
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— 1 not * nor by any means the 
worst. is rapidly rising to famine prices, 
and the hungry multitude wil before long be 
clamouring for bread. The harvest of last year 
fell below the average by a third—the harvest 
of this year has proved a still more deficient 
one. “ Wheat,” says the Zimes, is 50 per 
cent. above the ordinary price, and meal is sold 
in Madrid at 18. to ls. 6d. a pound.” We 
all know what that means—political discontent 
ripening into disaffection, proceeding to violence, 
ending probably in popular revolution. The 
Spanish people are as ignorant, as fierce, as 
sanguinary, now, as the French were before the 
first Revolution. Some of the worst passions of 
human nature in them have been systematically 
fomented by the Government, nor have the 
— order done much to mitigate their 
erocity. Should the horse ever get the bit 
between his teeth, woe betide the rider! We 
will hope that things will not come to this pass 
hope of any other kind the case hardly seems to 
admit of, at least, for many a year to come. To 
undo the work of past ages must be a slow and 
protracted process—what can it be in the face 
of obstacles such as those we have enumerated P 


When Spain extinguished within her borders 
the light of the Reformation, she initiated a 
licy, which, consistently pursued, has dragged 
er down to her present unhappy and degraded 
position. All priestism ministers more or less 
to exclusiveness, and all exclusiveness, in course 


of time, ends in sterility. From a t and 
predominant empire, Spain has sunk into a 
third-rate nation, not because of the pov of 


her resources, but because of the paralysis of 
her mental energies. We should rejoice to 
think that by any agency she might win back 
manhood and freedom, and, after what we have 
witnessed in Italy and Austria we cannot wholl 
despair. But, at present, darkness impenetrable 
covers her future, and, we fear, no political or 
dynastic changes will do much for Spain, while 
her mind remains besotted by superstition, and 
closed against all light that might reach her 
from without. . 


— 


THE “LEAP IN THE DARK.” 


Tun possible outcome of the Reform Act of 
1867 is too momentous not to be the subject of 
diverse speculations, though we shall possibly 
have to await the results of the discussions next 
Session on the report of the Boundary Commis- 
sion, and the Scotch and Irish Bills of the 
Government, if not for the new registration, be- 
fore anything like a reliable estimate can be 
formed of the full scope of Mr. Disraeli's Par- 
liamentary experiment. Reformers and statis- 
ticians are contributing their quota of informa- 
tion, without, however, Seat helping to solve 
the problem. Among those who have recently 

iven attention to the subject, Mr. James 
cland takes the optimist, and Mr. Morton, the 
Secretary of the National Reform Union—whose 


ted paper we quote elsewhere—the pessimist view. 


hreshold of the inquiry, snd the wide disparity 
t old of the inquiry, and the wide disparity 
between them is a further proof of the extreme 
uncertainty of all such calculations. 


First, in respect to the boroughs of England 
and Wales. Omitting Chelsea and the nine 
newly-created provincial boroughs, Mr. Acland 
has constructed a table of the possible town 
constituencies of England and Wales under the 
new Reform Act, with a view to show what pro- 
portion there will be of working men on the 
register as compared with other classes. To 
attain this result, he credits the working classes 
with that portion of the present constituencies 
assigned to them in the official returns, and with 
the whole number of male occupiers under 10d. 
By means of these loose and arbi data, Mr. 
Acland reaches this conclusion :—* Of the 197 
boroughs the working classes may have, in 
1869, majorities in 178 instances as against 19 
minorities. Of these majorities three exceed 
20,000 each, other seven range between 10,000 
and 20,000, other 13 from 5,000 to 10,000, other 
59 from 1,000 to 5,000, other 47 from 600 to 
1,000—only 49 (the balance) being under 500.” 
But before we can concur with our statistician 
that the middle classes will be superseded 
electorally by the working classes,” we must 
arrive at pune eae of 7 — 45 of our 
labouring population who will qualify ing 
their rates, and the proportion who Jee likely to 
be under the influence of landlords, employers of 
labour, &c. It may be well to know that the new 
borough electors will, for the most part, be in a 
majority on the several registers, 7 excep- 
tional considerations are so many an weighty 
that the mere fact itself is of small impor- 
tance. 
Mr. 


Morton's calculations, though con- 


fessedly tentative, help us to some extent in 
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, or, deducting 
ion which it has been 


one-third—the 
must be struck off in consequence of 


removals and other causes—158.000. Making 


the necessary deductions, Mr. Morton brings 
down the number of voters of these two classes 


of the 486,000 compounders 
— are likely eh — E In 
are more at nf ore. 
ratepaying vision wi y 
thousands of this class all of them 

the register, they will be 
by some means in all the 


y 
where i ly equall 
e 
three - constituenci 
large 


the municipal franchise, on which Mr. Morton 
relies as an illustration, is hardly a safe guide— 


under the 10/. 


or munici urposes, 
analogy — two. Considering 


chiefly among er 
their votes are most likely to 
in the large towns, where they 


Uor of the Exche- 


speak more correctly, land- 
i 1 2 — 


thus 


conclusions reached by aid of the sta- 
11 constituencies, Mr. Acland 
us 


en cy bles he 
' tables he 
in the Daily News, there will be 
increase of county voters to the ex- 
t of ninety-four per cent. This would near! 


double the constituencies—in other words, it 
would add no less than 508,223 to the present 
r of the counties, which is 540,000. 
Bu estimates of Lord Derby and Lord 
Stanley do not increase the number of 
county electors beyond 120,000. Mr. Ac- 
land’s tables must therefore have been 
constructed on entirely erroneous data, and his 
ine conclusion, that “in this electoral 
section aristocratic influence, hitherto predomi- 
nant, will yield the pas to middle-class ener 
and activity,” must be taken as entirely falla- 
cious. Mr. Morton’s view seems to us to accord 
far more with the real facts. He remarks :— 
„All leaseholders who vote in the counties for 
property situated in Parliamentary boroughs 
are hereafter to be disqualified ; in the Salford 
Hundred alone 1,248 of these will be rendered 
unqualified when the Act comes into operation. 
It may fairly be estimated that 40,000 must be 
deducted from the 160,000 above given, reduc- 
ing the number of new county voters to 120,000; 
so that you have the counties lessened a million 
in — 1 and their representatives in- 
creased by yd ger Pt additional members for 
purpose of adding 100,000 or 120,000 new 
voters.” Buta further large deduction is to be 
made from these constituencies owing to the 
excision of the suburban population from the 
county register. And if the report ot the 
Boundary Commission should be in accordance 
with expectation, the Parliamentary limits of 
every considerable town in the kingdom will be 
extended, and its register swollen by the addi- 
tion of this mass of county voters. We think, 
therefore, it may be greatly doubted whether 
they will be any substantial increase whatever 


in the 


| 


gate electoral roll for the counties. 
While the astute Mr. Disraeli was exacting 
from Parliament twenty-five additional agricul- 
tural members, on the plea that the counties 
were under-represented, he was for electoral 
purposes taking out of them about a million 

ulation, and asking their sanction for a re- 
adjustment of limits which will still further and 
largely drain the county register. 

We thus see how entirely tem must 
be a Reform Act based upon such injustice 
and anomalies as that lately passed. It is in- 
geniously contrived to defraud the | centres 
of population of their due, and to favour the 
emasculated county constituencies. It is “a 
leap in the dark,” but the und has been 

tty well surveyed on which our reforming 
ories are to alight. Though conceding house- 
hold suffrage, it intensifies the electoral desti- 
tution of urban districts in the way we have 
pointed out, and makes a wider redistribution 
of seats not merely a good Radical cry, but 
a political necessity. The Act of 1867 is 
therefore only a a on the road to 
perfect Reform—a platform for renewed and 
vigorous agitation. We were never greatly 
enamoured with Mr. Gladstone’s Bill of last 
year, but it would have admitted some 400,000 
—the élite of onr artisan population—to the 
— register — more, perhaps, than Mr. 
Disraeli’s measure, with the ratepaying dis- 
qualification. Probably, also, it would have 
added some 50,000 more than the Govern- 
ment Bill to the county constituencies. The 
present Government has, for its own purposes, 
roved the better manipulator. But Mr. Disraeli 
as certainly laid a broader foundation than 
his rival, and it will be strange indeed if the 
people do not erect upon it their own edifice. 

e are glad, therefore, to see that the National 
Reform Union, as well as the Reform League, 
are p to continue their usetul organi- 
sation, for the pose of agitating against 
the ratepaying c , obtaining a more equit- 
able redistribution of seats, and assisting the 
Liberals of Scotland and Ireland in securing a 
good Reform Bill next Session. 


HARVEST. 


We have come across but very few people, in the 
course of our lifetime, who do not like, or, at any 
rate, do not profess to like, being in the country 
daring harvest time. Of course, the pleasure which 
is common to both sexes, to all ages, and to almost 
every condition of life, must flow from some spring 
rising from strata in our nature much deeper than 
conventionalism. To a certain extent it may be 
feigned, and, indeed, in most cases, were they who 
express their delight with most emphasis required to 
give a sober reason for their feelings, they might be 
at a loss to assign very intelligible grounds for them ; 
but that would be but a shallow philosophy which 
should set them down to mere affectation. One can 
readily understand why husbandmen should enter 
into what is called by Holy Writ “ the joy of harvest 
—bat that joy has respect rather to tho result of the 
gathering in of the fruits of the earth, than to the 


J | process, which, unquestionably, is one of great anxiety, 


and, at times, of serious worry, frequent disappoint- 
ment, and exhausting toil. But it is not of husband- 
men that most people are thinking when they speak 
of the pleasure they take in witnessing harvest ope- 
rations. What is it they do think of? Whence is 
their enjoyment derived ? 

There is a great difference between the delight 
yielded by the haymaking season and that of harvest. 
The former is almost wholly sensaous—the latter is 
not atallso. The scent of new-made hay is deli- 
cious. The swathes and cocks invite to luxurious 
recumbency and youthful gamesomeness. Imme- 
morial custom, moreover, releases visitants to the 
hayfield from restraints of form and rigid social pro- 
priety. Romping is not only allowed—it is expected, 
and, say what we will, an occasional romp comes 
amiss to very few of us, unless we have wholly lost 
our relish of life. But the harvest-field offers no 
opportunity for gaiety or gladsomeness of this kind. 
Nobody feels the slightest temptation to chase a fair 
friend over prickly stubble, nor do shocks of wheat 
or barley, oats or beans, suggest even a momentary 
resort to fun. You cannot lie down and let your 
animal nature bask in the sunshine, nor is the 
atmosphere laden with a perfume that refreshes your 
spirits. The labour that is being put forth all around 
you is of the heaviest kind, and, so fur as mere sense 
is concerned, the harvest-field, and harvest opera- 
tions, present few or no attractions. The pleasures 
they excite are chiefly those of imagination, sentiment 
and sympathy—higher in their kind, and more satis- 
factory in their character, than those of sense 

Perhaps, the number of those whose imagination 


| 


is stirred into high by increased activity by a visit to 
the fields in harvest-time is not either positively or 
relatively great. Not many, it is presumed, do much 
definite thinking, or, at any rate, much more than 
usual, at the suggestion of the scene outspread 
before them. To such as do, the materials for 
thought are abundant enough. They gaze upon a 
miracle—not less a miracle because it is annually 
repeated. They see the outcome of a process which, 
familiar as it is, is nevertheless an impenetrable 
mystery. They witness a marvel as truly astonish- 
ing as the multiplication of loaves under Christ's 
blessing. Some energising influence has been at 
work day and night without a moment's interrup- 
tion for months to bring about a result in which we 
are all of us vitally interested. The golden grain 
which they see gracefully waving before them under 
the summer breeze, or gathered into shocks by the 
busy reapers—whence has it allcome? It is not the 
same as that which was cast into the earth at seed- 
time. Every trace of that has long since vanished ; 
yet between that and this there has been a thread of 
connection which no science of ours has been able to 
detect. And this mystery of growth,” so evasive, 
so impossible to be seen through, so governed by law, 
so palpable in its results, is as beneficial to man, as 
absolutely necessary not only to his well-being, but 
to his being at all, as it is wonderful and inscrutable. 
It speaks to us of the Fatherhood of the Invisible 
Power which presides over human destiny—of the 
care and constancy with which He provides for the 
wants of the race—of the illimitable bounty of which 
He is the exhaustless source. Some glimmer of this 
great truth reaches the mind of most persons who 
witness harvest operations. It may be but a twilight 
of apprehension—a diffused haze of thought and 
impression, without any definiteness of form or 
featuare—a vague, nebulous, almost unconscious 
impact of supernal light upon the mind, more or less 
noticed as the will is more or less disposed to look 
out for it. But there it is, and few there are to 
whom it does not bring some sense of satisfaction, if 
not of positive joy. The ideal atmosphere of the 
harvest-field is felt to be one of blessing and of 
bounty—of fatherly care and beneficence. It en- 
wraps one though he may fail to discern it—it is 
inhaled, though without any distinct consciousness— 
it imparts a healing, balmy, gladsome influence to the 
spirit, though it be only cognisable in its effects. 

The pleasure which the sight of harvest inspires, 
however, is chiefly a pleasure of sentiment. It is 
born of reflection and mental association. It is not 
immediate and direct, but derived and dependent · 
We couple the objects before us with something else, 
in the past or in the future—mainly the latter 
before there is any sensible exhilaration of our feel- 
ings. We think of the realisation of the gains of 
foregoing industry and vigilance, skill and anxiety. 
We view with a glow of satisfaction the conquest 
which has been won from mother earth. The harvest 
is Nature’s response to previous appeals made to her 
in obedience to her own laws. It isa trust fulfilled— 
& promise redeemed—a hope exchanged for fruition. 
It makes us feel more confident of the future. Out- 
spread before our eyes lies the provision made for our 
sustenance. The staff of life has not failed. The 
laws impressed upon matter have proved effectual. 
For another year our garners will be supplied. Our 
lives are, as it were, in a besieged city—want and 
disease and death beleaguer it—sit down before it, 
and menace it with extinction. We cannot see 
another year’s supply of provision brought within the 
gates without some feeling of gladness and gratitude. 
To be sure, disease may come and death may follow 
through other inlets than that of dearth—but it is a 
satisfaction to know that one gate to their entrance 
is effectually closed. We do not, it may be, think all 
this when we betake ourselves with such lively 
interest to the harvest-field, and watch the opera- 
tions of the labourers. But the sense of it over- 
spreads our minds. In the absence of such a mental 
atmosphere, we should take no special delight in the 
season or the scene. It is the sentiment which they 
embody, and the associations with which they are 
linked, which excite in us so deep a consciousness of 
satisfaction. 

And then, sympathy enhances the enjoyment. Not 
for ourselves exclusively, not perhaps chiefly, do we 
contemplate with a feeling of content and thankfal- 
ness harvest operations. Our enjoyment is referable 
to a common, much more than to a personal and 
individual, interest. If gleaners be already afield, 
the enjoyment is heightened. The gladness of the 
poor in the hope of sufficient bread becomes ours. 
On the whole, a flash of warmth is generally suffused 
through our mental and moral system by the sight of 
harvest. We go out of ourselves with more sponta- 


neity than usual, Our sympathies are expanded, and 
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cover a much wider range of existence - and, imper- 
ceptibly it may be, and to a miserably small extent, 
but nevertheless really, we catch and reflect some of 
those rays of beneficence which so visibly light up 
the works of God during the period of harvest. 

Thoughtful and devout minds will probably be 
stimulated by the scenes which surround them at 
this fruit-gathering season of the year to many other 
reflections in addition to those we have already 
alluded to. “As a man sayeth, so shall he also 
reap,” is a law of Providential dispensation which it 
will forcibly impress upon the heart. “He that 
soweth bountifully shall reap also bountifully.” They 
who “sow to the wind” may expect to “ reap the 
whirlwind”; while such as “ sow to the spirit, shall 
of the spirit reap life everlasting.“ The analogies 
presented by harvest are as numerous as they are 
striking. Why should we not read them, and receive 
instruction from them, and rejoice in them? Are 
they not precious seed which, under fitting culture, 
will fill our souls with gladness in due season? 
Though now we “go forth weeping,” shall we not 
“ doubtless come again rejoicing, bearing our sheaves 
with us,” and take our part in the harvest-home of 
the world? 


STOCKWELL ORPHANAGE FOR BOYS. 


On Monday afternoon the foundation-stones of 
three orphanage houses were laid at Stockwell, 
under circumstances of a peculiar and interesti 
character. Some months since the Rev. C. 
Spurgeon, minister of the Metropolitan Tabernacle, 
received a letter from a lady, not a member of his 
congregation, who stated that it was her desire to 
devote the sum of 20,000/. to establish an orp e 
for boys, and that she should be glad if he would 
assist her in founding such an institution. Upon 
consulting the leading members of his church, they 
consen to become trustees, and liberally sub- 
scribed towards the undertaking. As the money 

iven by Mrs. Anne Hillyard (the name of the 

y), was so invested that it could not be realised 
at present without loss, it was proposed to keep it 
as the permanent endowment of the charity, and to 
raise additional funds. Other friends came forward 
with very handsome offers of assistance, and two 
acres and a-half of suitable ground were p 
for 3,000/., near Dudley-place, Cla road. At 
the request of the munificent founder, the asylum 
is for boys, who are to be received as vacancies 
occur, each case to be judged on its merits, and 
quite irrespective of the denominational views held 
by the parents. The trustees, without waiting for 
the completion of the new institution, have already 
selected seven boys, who are now enjoying the be- 
nefit of the asylum. Mr. Higgs, builder, havi 
stated that he would give the materials of 34 
the homes, his men said they would give their 
labour in erecting it. It was decided not to erect 
one large building for the whole of the children, 
but to adopt the plan upon which the Home for 
Little Boys,“ at Farningham, and the Alexandra 
Orphanage, are carried out. The system is to 
have as many homes or houses as the funds permit, 
for the accommodation of twenty or thirty children, 
each establishment being regarded as a separate 
and independent family. The Stockwell ey 
will consist of a terrace, and each house will be for 
eighteen or twenty boys. A nurse under the direc- 
tion of general superintendent will preside over 
each. A large schoolroom and dining-hall will be 
built separately. The centre a of the ground 
will be set apart as a playground. A spacious open 
building has already — erected to serve the pur - 
— a shed in which the children can amuse 

mselves during wet weather, and in which meet- 
ings can be held. The Homes will cost from 500/. 
to ae Be ym and the first three Ba have been 
subscri or were very auspiciously begun yester- 
day. Great interest was manifested by — 


bers of the congregation worshipping at the Taber- 


nacle to witness the p Many friends 
associated with other religious bodies were also 
present, — H Rev. Mr. Thompson, rector 
of the parish; the Rev. Jas. Spurgeon, father of 
Mr. Spurgeon ; and his brother, the Rev. James 


Spurgeon, jun. There was a very large number of 


ladies, many of whom had been engaged in col- 
lecting subscriptions on behalf of the Orphanage. 

e p ings commenced at three o’clock, when 
the weather was delightfully fine. 

Mr. SpurGEON said it might be as well to state 
in a few words the order of the proceedings, and 
that which had led upto them. In the month of 
August last year he wrote an article in his magazine, 
the Sword and Trowel, in which he su ted 
several modes of usefulness which might be adopted 
by the Christian public. That article was read by 
a sister in Christ who had for some time determined 
to devote her substance to the work of maintaining 
fatherless children. (At this point of the proceed- 
ings the roof of an adjoining shed on which several 
persons were 1 gave way, causing some ex- 
citement, but an immediate shout was raised that 
no one was hurt.) Mr. Spurgeon resumed his 
speech, and said that nobody was hurt. The friends 
who had got on the shed had been told not to get 
there, and they had not come down of their own 
will, but Providence had arranged it. (Laughter.) 
The sister to whom he had referred having read the 
article in question, thought she had found out the 
proper individual to whom to entrust her money, 


and he received a note which, when he read and 


Mr. WILIA OLNEY presented the reverend 


read it again, —— startled him. That note said, | gentleman with a silver trowel, at the same time 


I have determined to devote 20,000/. to the work 
of maintaining orphans ; would you be enough | 
to come and see me about it?” He thought that 

perhaps the lady had put an ought or two tov 

many, or that somebody was trying to play him a 

trick. However, he — it to be his duty to go 

and see her, and he found her a real, earnest, and 

practical woman, desirous of having her money used 

to the best purpose in the maintenance of orphan | 
children, with a special view to their souls being | 
cared for, and their being trained in the fear of 

and in the doctrines of truth. He, however, ob- 
jected to have — to do with the matter for 
some little time, having too much to do already. 
But the sister who had offered the money said he 
had many friends who would assist him, and she 
believed the deacons and the congregation would 
take the matter up. After talking the matter over, 
the deacons to become trustees with him, 
and they had already redeemed their pledge; and 
hence it was that they were now — 2. upon a 

piece of ground which had been purchased for the 

erection of the houses which were to be a dwelling 

for fatherless boys. Fatherless boys were the ob- 

jects selected by the lady. Why she had not also 

chosen fatherless girls he did not know, but he be- 

lieved she had left that open to somebody else—(a | 
laugh)—and he might say that they would be quite 

prepared to assist that somebody else on some 

other spot to have an asylum for girls also. (Cheers.) 

Inasmuch as the funds provided were, in the order 

of God’s providence, fast fixed, and they could not 

get at them, except the interest, an was 

made to the public to assist them in building the 

houses. The first stones of three of those houses 
would be laid, and he would give a few brief | 


ticulars. The first stone should have been laid by 


their sister who had given the 20,000/.—Mrs. | 
Hillyard—but, unfortunately, the workpeople had 
placed the tackle at the wrong house, and, conse- 
quently, he was obliged to begin, only and entirel 

because of the tackle being at the stone at which | 
he stood. The money for the second house, of 
which Mrs. Hillyard would lay the foundation- 
stone, had been given by a merchant of the City of 


to have that sum of money to give to Mr. 8 n 


in aid of some of his good works.” So she gave 


called The Workmen’s House.” 
of their esteemed brother Mr Hi 
Works, actuated by the kindliest feelings, agreed to 
give their labour for the erection of the house ; 
while Mr. Higgs himself promised to give the 
materials. He was sure the workmen would faith- 
fully redeem their promise; but Mr. Higgs, think- 
ing it might be some time before they would be 
able to do so, had at once given the whole of it in 
the shape of a large shed at the other end of the 
grounds, which would serve as a playground for the 
children and for the holding of meetings such as 
the present. The working friends 
reminded of one solemn fact. At the meeting at 
Mr. Higgs’s a promise was made that the trustees 
would endeavour, whenever there was a vacancy, | 
to receive into that house the orphan of any of | 
those workmen, should the necessity unfortunately | 
arise. Last Wednesday one of the working men 
who was present, and promised to contribute 
his labour, died, leaving two orphans, and he had 
no doubt that those little ones would share in the 
benefit of the institution as soon as an opportunity 
presented itself, Truly was it said, In the midst 
of life we are in death; and he could not recom- 
mend to their working friends a better investment, 
altogether apart from charity, than to subscribe to 
that institution. (Cheers.) Though the founda- 
tion-stones of these three houses were to be laid, 
they had money in hand for more, and he only 
hoped that that afternoon they might subscribe 
sutticient to pay for the cost of the ground, which 
was 3, 000“. here was one family connected with 
the Tabernacle, and held by all in high honour— 
that of the Olneys—who had that afternoon given 
him a cheque for 500“. — cheers.) They had 
offered this for the building of a house in com- 
memoration of their sainted mother, and which was 
to be called Unity House.” Mr. Thomas Olney, 
the father of the amily, still survived, and was 
their senior deacon, and they hoped he would long 
continue to be so. It seemed to him to be a 
delightful action, before he was taken away, that 
they should thus seek to cherish the rego of 
their parent who had now departed. As he had 
said, this building was to be called Unity House.” 
With these laudable examples before them, he 
could not doubt that others would come forward to 
subscribe towards this most admirable undertaking 
in a similar way. 


Mr. DRANSFIELD, the senior elder of the church, 
having offered prayer, and two verses composed 


for the occasion by Mr. Spurgeon, having been 


sung, 


expressing the gratification of the congregation 
peter ag = at the Tabernacle, at the return, in 
— calth, of their pastor. They were most 
ppy, he said, to be associated with him in this 
t work, which he trusted would receive the 
lessing of heaven. 

Mr. Spuxceon said he was very to accept 
the trowel from the trustees, but he could not 
accept it for himself. He would receive it on 
behalf of the lady whose silver wedding they were 
commemorating. (Cheers.) There was no inscrip- 
tion upon it at present, but he would undertake 
that there should be a proper one, and he would 
then forward it to her. He was quite sure that she 
and her husband had the best wishes of all present, 
and that they sincerely hoped that not wie ight 


they celebrate their silver wedding, but might 
brate their golden one also. (Loud cheers. 

Mr. Spurgeon then laid the stone with the cus- 
tomary formalities, and announced that the mallet 
which had been used had been employed at the 
laying of the foundation stone of the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle, by the Queen in laying the foundation- 
stone of the Asylum at Bagshot, since then by Lord 
Shaftesbury, and now it had come back to its 
** original proprietors. ” 

At the conclusion of this ceremony, Mrs. Hillyard 
laid the first stone of the second home, which is to 
= — the S ee oe — of 
the gentleman who generously gave the cost of i 
but — with an 2 1 2 had ee 
to let his name be published. . Spurgeon said 
that it was only after repeated solicitation 
lady who had given the 
her name to be mentioned, 


first time reads pie Fe ge ay 
ion o property 
(Chern He knew that she was greatly 


with the success which had already a 

efforts to — - institution. He trusted 

she woul spared for many years. 
Mrs. Hillyard, S 

stone. When she had done so, Mr. Spurgeon 

the spectators to give her three hearty ch a 

request which was heartily responded to. 


employés. 
It was arranged an evening meeting should 
be held in the ‘‘shed,” which is a very i 


Unfortunately, the weather, which had 
very fine in the early part of the 


the shed, and the meeti which had been fixed 
for seven o’clock, was held much earlier. 

The chair was taken by the Rev. C. H. Spurezon, 
who briefly addressed 
resting event of the day. 
faction that ve who had witnessed the 
ceremony was the Rev. 
when the Orp 


ntleman would visit it and speak to the children, 


Speeches were also delivered by the Rev. Mr. 
WILKINSON, curate to Mr. Thompson, the Rev. 
JAMES SPURGEON, jen. and other gentlemen. 

In addition to 5001. given by the family of 
Mr. Olney, the subscriptions amounted to the 
handsome sum of 1,5004 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT DUNDEE. 
The thirty-seventh annual of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
on Wednesday night in Dundee. Some 2,000 per- 
sons were present. The chair was taken, in the 
absence from indisposition of Mr. Groves, by Sir 
Roderick Murchison, who introduced to the 1 he. 
the president elect, the Duke of Buccleugh. The 
Duke, who was warmly received, said (alluding to 
the phrase the bold Buccleugh’’) that of all the 
deeds attempted by men of his race, perhaps the 
boldest was 2 taking the chair on that occasion. It 
was not, however, for him to dis the choice the 
association had made, but rather to endeavour in his 
own way to discharge the duty laid upon him. It 
had been the custom of former presidents to deliver 
on such occasions an elaborate address. For such a 
task he felt himself quite unqualified. He would 
rather fail in speaking a few words from his own 
head and heart than succeed by borrowing the 
thoughts of others, and depriving them of the fruits 
of their own toil. He felt that one of the greatest 
gifts which Providence had bestowed on man was in- 
tellectual power. It was one vouchsafed to few, and 
happy were they who exercised it aright. In con- 
nection with the remark, the Duke alluded to the 
death of Faraday, one who, though of humble origin, 
had risen to the highest distinction as a man of 
science. He went on to say that he was one of those 
who held that the advancement and diffusion of 
science ought not to be considered hostile to true 
religion, and he advocated the importance of making 
science a part of the instruction given in the public 
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schools and Universities. He brought his address to 
a close by some remarks on the desirableness of re- 
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Pro- 
t audience of working 
men on “ Matter and Force.“ The chair was occu- 
pied by the Duke of Buccleuch. There was a 
crowded audience, and the prelections and illustra- 
tions of the learned Professor appeared to be highly 
appreciated. 

t the sitting on the following day, Sir Ropertcx 
Mvncuison gave in detail his reasons for believing 
it was ble, if not probable, that Dr. Livingstone 
was still alive. His death, he said, rested on the 
testimony of Moosa, and one man who was a liar and 
a thief. The tidings were not corroborated. If 
Livingstone were really dead, the valuable instru- 
ments which he had with him during his journey 
and at the time of his supposed murder would cer- 
tainly have turned up, as those who took them from 
him would have disposed of them at the first oppor- 
tunity. The fact was, however, that no trace of 
them had been found, and in his (Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison’s) opinion, all experience led to the conviction 


ne were still alive they would 
have reached the sof some European trader. 

Sir Samvuet Baker in expressed an opposite 
opinion, maintaining the view he had set out in his 
paper av e admitted that Moosa was not a 
man of truth or honesty, but his own experience was 
that the natives, as a rule, were trustworthy as to 
general facts, though they lied in details. For him- 
self, he had no hope at all that the great traveller 
was alive. 

IMPORTANCE OF SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION. 

In opening the section of Economic Science and 
Statistics Mr. Grant Durr vindicated the import- 
ance of the department. 

Many eminent men have, he said, been declaring that 
England is falling behind other nations in the industrial 
race, and that a better and more extended technica! 
education has become a necessity. All attemp's, how- 
ever, to give a good technical education will break down 
if we do not imitate Switzerland and Germany in creat- 
ing a really good system of elementary and middle-class 

uoation. That is the soil in which technical education 
must grow, aod at present that soil is wofully thin in 
many places. Fortunately, however, the public mind is 
— familiarised with the idea of an educational 
rate, and if we have an educational rate to assist the 
poorest, why not a of graded schools to which all 
classes mt repair if they see fit, and through which 
ladder might be built by which merit may climb to the 
high places of society? How long will English farmers 


that unless Livi 


t their own? Among the most 
measures of the late session in which this 


, | goon paying that the children of their labourers may be 
rducated — han 


tion 
resisted in the name of poli economy, 


approves and ienoe 
1 ease with which they 
to the Government, creditable to 
eoted, and above all cretitable to Mr. 
Bruce, the Vice-President of the Council of the 
late ministration, whose abnegation of self in the 
un tiring support which he gave to bills with which his 
own o me will not be associated was as remerkable as I 
fear it is rare among politicians of any party. The 
importance of military and naval statistics need not be 
urged. Would that the most striking results of inquiries 
into them could be brought home to all minds! 
every one realised the fearful loss which the vast 
te now kept up are entailing upon Europe! 
* of this quarter of the globe 
e danger of being surpassed by the 


merican came back last autumn from 
aring that it was impossible to walk ten 
ds in a Prussian town without meeting a soldier. An 
Bogle politician came back at the same time from the 
United States dec! that he had traversed the 
end without sesing even a single 
will Monarchs. and yer opu- 

assemblies learn that old wisdom of Wi Hl. — 
balance of power which, in 
has economised its material 


te laws of morality in its domestic policy 
ite foreign relations ? 

PALESTINE EXPLORATIONS. 
In Section F, on Friday, Sir Samust Baxer took 
at a quarter- eleven, and stated that 
business would be a report of the Palestine 


tine exploration, the funds for which were « ommenced 
by that benevolent lady, Miss Burdett Coutts, fol- 
lowed by 100/. from the Royal Society, 100/. from 
the Royal Geographical Society, and 100/. from this 
Association. 


and south-west of Jerusalem, of the Jor- 
to about sixteen miles north of the Dead 


b 
and Anderson in 1 „ gave for the frst time 
materials for a correct map of about three-fourths of 
the Holy Land. At Jerusalem a very important 
discovery had been made outside the south wall of 
the sacred enclosure eae Esh Shereif), namely, 
that the live rock of the hill overlooking Kedron was 
no less than fifty-three feet below the present sur- 
face, and the great south wall of the Haram has been 
traced down to that depth, making it in all 130 feet 
high. In addition, the east wali of the Haram has 
been found to run on beyond the present south wall, 
and a second south wall has been discovered twenty 
feet distant from that already known, At the north- 
ern extremity of the city, close to the Damascus 
gate, foundations of massive walls and of a tower had 
uncovered, and Lieutenant Warren was at pre- 
sent e in some interesting excavations in the 
Valley of the Kedron and on the site of the Hospital 
of the Knights of St. John, near the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. The sum ot 60“. granted for me- 
teorological purposes had been expended under the 
superintendence of Mr. Glaisher in the purchase of 
instruments for the stations of Beyrout, Damascus, 
Jaffa, and Nazareth, which would enable them, 
with the observations taken at Jerusalem by Dr. 
Chaplain, to form an accurate knowledge of the 
climate of Palestine. 
Captain Wiison then read a paper on the recent 
discoveries in and around the site of the Temple at 
Jerusalem. Notes of a Reconnaisance of some Por- 


ould | meteor was observed at Cardiff, an 


tions of Palestine, by Lieutenant Anderson, were 
read by Mr. Barxs. 

Sir Henry James bore testimony to the perfection 
with which the Palestine survey had been executed, 
The first difficulty he had found on receiving the 
(lueen’s commands for the survey of Palestine was 
the names of the places. Without coming to an 
accurate decision on that subject it would be impos- 
sible to form a correct map, and he immediately 
found himself involved in discussions as to the real 
sites of the holy places. He found even in such 
works as Smiths Dictionary of the Bible“ the 
names of Mount Zion and Mount Moriah were trans- 
posed, and in Good Words he had seen views ex- 
pressed which were baseless and whimsical in tho 
extreme. He therefore found he had to examine 
these questions for himself. Having pointed out the 
various controversies as to sites, he expressed his own 
opinion that the area of the Haram exactly corre- 
sponded with the Temple at Jerusalem, and that tho 
Holy Sepulchre — pm the very site to which tradi- 
tion had long pointed. He said the investigations of 
the Ordnance Survey had confirmed many statements 
of the Bible in a most unexpected manner, and had 
also proved the great accuracy of Josephus in matters 
of topographical description. 

A brief discussion on topographical points took 
place, in which Sir Joux Bowne, Mr. BNA mx, 
and others, took part. 

MR. GLAISHER AND PROFESSOR HERSCHEL ON THE 
METEORS. 

In Section A (Mathematical and Physical Science), 
Mr. Glaisher was called — by Sir William Thom- 
on Luminous Meteors.”’ 


son for his The 
walls of the section room were hung with several 
finely coloured di illustrative of the flights of 
meteors, and Mr. Glaisher said that the object of the 


committee was to ascertain more particularly the 
nature of meteoric flights. Last year there were a 
vast number of observations. The committee had 
arranged for an extensive series of observations of 
the November meteors, which were very successfully 
carried out. A large number of meteors had been 
seen at Greenwich—about 9,000—but these were 
not included in the present catalogue. One large 
the luminosity 
remained visible for about eighteen minutes. One 
was also seen above Dundee of extraordin 
brilliance, which was ascertained to be about fifty- 
one to fifty-seven miles above the earth. A curious 
detonating fireball was then described. This bod 
was seen in broad daylight in France in the mon 
of June last, and was of a very extraordi 
character. Another was seen at Gl w, which 
passed nearly over St. Andrew's, where it appeared 
to consist of three parts, each equal to Venus, and it 
was calculated that this meteor passed at a distance 
of about fifty miles above the earth. At Aberdeen, a 
brilliant fire was first seen last November, which 
it was afterwards found was seen also over the 
whole of Scotland, and as far as I A 
remarkable fireball, seen near Basle—of which there 
was a coloured diagram on the wall—had been 
observed in the Observatory at Basle and also at 
Paris. A large amount of information was given 
regarding the reports received from various localities 
where the meteoric showers of last November were 
seen—the Cape of Good Hope and other places. 

Professor HSL made a few remarks on the 
character and quality of the meteoric light. He 
said that the * showed a yellow light, but of 
what this light was composed it was impossible to 
say. As observers multiplied, however, with 
tele armed with spectrosco this difficulty 
would no doubt be resolved. he connection be- 
tween comets and meteors had this year been 
established without doubt, and that connection 
gave wide scope for speculation as to the origin 
and character of meteoric bodies. Mr. Huggins 
had made an observation of the light of a comet, 
and although that observation was not perfect, 
still it was sufficient to identify the light of the 
nucleus of the comet with that of the meteoric 
bodies. There were two theories as to these meteors. 
Leverrier had shown that their orbit extended 
from that of Uranus to that of the earth, while 
an Italian astronomer believed that they came from 
the utmost fields of space. Fifty-six showers were 
well established, and it was by the study of these 
showers that they hoped to continue, and possibly 
confirm and extend, their researches by the assist- 
tance of those zealous observers who had hitherto 
been their supporters and constant assistants among 
the members and other observers of this association. 
1 * 

n answer to a question from Sir William Thom- 
son, Professor Herscnen said it was too bold to say 
that every shooting star was a comet. They were 
more likely the dissipated parts of comets—probably 
comets torn into shreds by the sun's attraction draw- 
ing them into space. 

THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 

In Section E on Saturday, Mr. Crawrunp, Presi- 
dent of the Ethnological Society, contributed a paper 
“On the Antiquity of Man,“ which was read for him 
by Mr. Bates. It dealt mainly with the testimony 
for such antiquity of man as was independent of his 
own remains, but was prefaced by some observations 
on the causes which accounted for the paucity of man’s 
own remains. Coming to the subject of his paper, 
Mr. Crawfurd referred to language, the art of writing, 
the cultivation of the cereals, and the domestication 
of animals, many of which had disappeared altogether 
in their wild state, as so many evidences of man's 
antiquity. He went on to say :—Of all parts of the 
world the valley of the Nile was most likely to have 
generated an early civilisation, and to have preserved 


a record of it, and they might safely believe that 
Egypt was one of the countries in which arts and 
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letters made their earliest advance. The history of 
the Jews could pretend to no such antiquity as that 
of the Egyptians, or even as that of the Chinese. 
The earliest date which, with any show of authen- 
ticity, could be ascribed to the history of Egypt began 
with the first dynasty of civil rulers, which (takin 
the dates from the learned work of Leseuer, a pupi 
of Champollion) 1 — with 8,986 n. c., thus 
making the first dawn of reliable history 10,833 years 
old. The Pyramids of the first dynasty were built, 
according to the same authority, B. o. 3,460, and the 
Great Pyramid B.. 3,280, respectively 5,327 and 
5,127 years ago. Although the Jews were intellec- 
tually greatly superior to both Egyptians and 
Chinese, still they were a small people, inhabiting a 
comparatively poor and narrow territory, while they 
were at least as much a ral as an agricultural 
nation. They had no enduring architectural monu- 
ments, for their peculiar religion confined their public 
architecture toa single temple, a fact which attests 
the smallness of their numbers and the narrowness of 
their territory. Even this one temple, which in size 
did not exceed an ordinary “London parish church, 
was built for the most part of perishable materials, 
their want of skill obliging them to have recourse to 
the more advanced commercial States of the Mediter- 
ranean coast for artisans, for timber, and for the 
metals. The early Jews, however, had long passed 
all the first stages of man’s pro ; for they pos- 
sessed an adequate scale of num a calendar, and 
even the art of writing, almost as soon as we have 
the first mention of them. All our evidence for the 
antiquity of the Jews is to be gathered from their 
sacred writings. There is a general assent among 
critics in fixing the building of the temple to the year 


before Christ 1015—a which would make it 
2,445 years later than the construction of the oldest 
of the i i the Exodus 


Reckoning backwards, 
preceded the building of the Temple by 480 
and the bondage in Egypt is given as having 
430 years. These united sums give the year B.c. 
1925, and beyond this we cannot carry the chronology 
of the Hebrews, unless it be the arrival of Abraham 
in t, which is given as B. c. 2,499, which would 
make this event to have happened 789 years posterior 
to the building of the Great Pyramid. After some 


remarks on the respective antiquity of Ass . 
Hindoo, and Chinese ivilisation, Mr’ Crawfurl oon 
cluded with a recapitulation of his argument, main- 
taining that man was of vust antiquity, and that the 
portion of his existence which had transpired since he 
acquired the art of making a durable and authentic 
record of it was but a very small fraction of it. 


Sir Joux Lunnocx expressed his cordial agreement 
with the main conclusions of the He thought, 
however, Mr. Crawfurd un the quantity of 


human remains found under circumstances indicati 

eat antiquity. But the principal point on whi 
e differed from Mr. Cra was in this, that that 
gentleman was a disbeliever in the unity of the hu- 
man race, while he was a believer in it. It had been 
said that there had been certain papers which had 
not been allowed to be read lest they might create 
anything like hostility among the people of Dundee. 
He thought the present paper was a sufficient answer 
to anything of that kind. It would be paying a bad 
compliment both to the Association and to the town 
of Dundee to suppose that they were required to con- 
ceal opinions here which they had never hesitated to 
— elsewhere. (Loud applause.) 
r. CYA GraHAM to remark that to- 
logists were not agreed as to the dates of the Pyra- 
mids, and that there were some equally learned with 
those to whom Mr. Crawfurd had referred who 

ascribed to the Pyramids far more modern dates. 

Dr. Hunt thanked Sir John Lubbock for the 
expression he had given to the feelings of the Asso- 
ciation in regard to hearing papers of this nature. 
This paper of Mr. Crawfurd was valuable as showing 
that it was not simply from geology that the evidence 
of the antiquity of man was derived. With regard 
to Egypt, Bunsen and others placed its monuments 
at a much higher antiquity than most inquirers. 
Bunsen, like Sir John Lubbock, was a firm advocate 
for the unity of the human race, and he said that to 
explain that unity in connection with the anti- 
quities and language of Egypt was utterly impossible 
without a period of something like 20,000 years. 

Mr. Crawrvurp said, as to the unity of the human 
race, of course he did not believe in that, and should 
have another opportunity of speaking on that sub- 
ject. His friend Sir John 4 — in Darwin; he 
(Mr. Crawfurd) did not believe one word of him, and 
would take every opportunity of saying so. He should 
be happy to learn when Mr. Darwin discovered the 
„missing link which should show how the monkey 
became man, and how in that case they could account 
for forty, fifty, or sixty independent races of man, 
when they had no evidence that a black man ever 
became white, or a white man black. (A laugh.) 
With respect to his countrymen of the town of Dun- 
dee, he had not the slightest apprehension of them 
in coming forward candidly to state their opinions. 
(Applause.) Mr. Graham remarked that he Had 
adopted the opinions of only one class of Egyptolo- 
gists. He knew that, like doctrinaires generally, they 
were not agreed among themselves, but he took what 
he thought the best. As to Chevalier Bunsen, he 
knew him well, and always thought him a whimsical 
and fantastic man. 

General Corron observed that Mr. Champollion 
had derived his views as to the chronolqgy of Egypt 
from an older and anonymous French work. 
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Messrs. Moira and Haigh, of Lower Sey mour- 
street, have just brought out an excelient likeness of 


Houses are run up in a few w 


THE ABYSSINIAN CAPTIVES. 


The following communication has been published 
by the Foreign Office, dated Sept. 6, 11 a. m.“ Her 
ajesty’s Acting Consul-General in Egypt reports 
yesterday from Alexandria that nothing is known 
there respecting the alleged release of the Abyssinian 
prisoners. The Armenian Patriarch at Jerusalem, 
who sent the bishops to Abyssinia, is now at Cairo, 
and has heard nothing of their movements subse- 
quently to their departure from Souakim for Gondar 
in Aer Majoat Chargé d' Affaires at Constantinopl 
er Majesty's Affaires at Con inople 
reports, telegram dated the 6th inst., that no 
news has reached him of the release of the Abys- 
sinian prisoners, and that he has no means of 
accounting for the rumours lately afloat. 

A telegram, dated Alexandria, Sept. 5, has also 
been received, stating that the Armenian Patriarch 
of Jerusalem, who is now staying at Cairo, and who 
recently sent a bishop to endeavour to effect the libe- 
ration of the Abyssinian captives, has no knowledge 
of their alleged release. No further information is 
expected for twenty days. 

e (Morning Herald) believe the arrangements for 
the Abyssinian expedition are now nearly complete, 
and that the following are tho principal commands: 
—Sir Robert Napier will be in supreme command, 
civil and military. Under him there will be two 
divisional commanders. The Ist division will be 
under Sir Charles Staveley ; the 2nd under Colonel 
Malcolm. Lieutenant-Colonel Merewether will oom- 
mand the cavalry. Captain Tryon, R.N., will be at 
the head of the transport service, under Commodore 
Heath, who commands the station; and Colonel 
Clark Kennedy will have the organisation of the 
mule- service. 

There has been no interruption in the 


preparations 
cars; | for sending out the expedition on an early day. The 


vessels taken up at Liverpool are being fitted with 
every despatch, and several are now all but ready to 
receive ammunition and stores; while no time is 
being lost in making the vessels which are intended 
for the troop service ready for sea. 

The Bullionist estimates the cost of the Abyssinian 
expedition at between 3,000, 000“. and 4,000,000/, ; 
the Times at 7,000,000/. The commitments already 
entered into amount, according to some calculations, 
to nearly two millions sterling. 

The following is the letter of the Armenian Arch- 
bishop, which, 8 to the disc: edited Constan- 
tinople telegram, eff the release of the Abyssinian 


5 Jesus Christ, and by the grace of 
Aroh p and Patriarch of J and 
guardian of the Holy Places, offer, with the Divine 
benedictions and favours of the Holy City, my apostolic 
salutations to your very Christian Majesty, Sovereign of 
Ethiopia. May the Heavenly on and care 
of Divine Providence al watoh over the person of 


your Majesty, your august family, 2 the whole State 


verned by r puissant sov 
We iit’ ite the exalted and love of 
justice which characterise your Majesty. We are, more- 


over, enchanted to see in your august person the true 
type of the queen, eul in Holy Scripture, who 
was enamoured of the om of Solomon. It is the 


same blood, undoubtedly, as that of Solomon which | . 


flows in your Majesty's veins, and animates you with the 
same equity. These precious qualities, then, which 
adorn your august person, have encouraged us to brip 
our prayers to the foot of your sublime throne. We fee 
assured that they will be heard by your merciful Majesty 
in the love of Jesus Christ, who has given us in his 

rson an — * humility and gentleness, and who 
— also prescribed to us to visit all who are oppressed 
and deprived of their liberty, which is beyond all the 
possessions of this world. 

Animated by the same evangelical sentiments, we 
pray your most merciful Majesty to look graciously 
upon the lish Consul and his companions, and to 
pardon them for all the faults they have committed, If 
our prayers are heard by your clemency, as we feel a 
pleasure in believing, we shall be infinitely obliged, and 
every one will be as delighted as ourselves at your 
—— towards the unkortunates. By so philan- 
thropic a deed your Majesty will increase the number of 
those who pray for the prosperity of your empire, and 
for the preservation of the precious life of your angust 
person. May the peace and grace of God be always with 
you. So be it! 

Given at our Apostolic See of St. James, the 30th of 
March, of the year of our Saviour 1867. 


THE HARVEST. 


Writing to the Times, Mr. James Sanderson thus 
sums up the result of his recent observations :— 
„Taking the grain crops of England and Scotland, 
I estimate the wheat crop to be under average, 
barley ten per cent. above average, oats fifteen per 
cent. above average, beans fully average, and peas 
much below average. The potato crop is producing 
an average yield, but the quality, from an excess of 
moisture in the soil, is rather inferior. In the western 
and south-western counties of England the disease is 
very general. Mangolds have much improved, but 
on the whole are under average. Turnips, with the 
exception of those on the poor plastic clays of Sussex 
and Durham, and the strong clays of Northumber- 
land and Stirling, are singularly good, and promise 
great abundance of winter food for cattle and sheep. 
Even on thin chalk soils which usually yield turnips 
not larger than potatoes, the turnip crop 18 equal to 
the average produce of soils of medium quality. A 
larger yield and better quality of hay—natural and 
artificial—than that of 1867 was never secured in 
England. The yield of several fields sown down last 

ear without a corn crop is almost unprecedented. 
astures are very abundant; indeed, in many in- 


Mr. Hadfield, M.P. 
by landlords, 
and run down by tenants ever after. ! 


stances they are too luxuriant for pasturage pur- 


Farmers complain of them wanting ‘ proof,’ 
as they term it, and maintain that neither dairy 
nor fattening stock are yielding their usual profit. 
Within the last twelve months the fall in the 
prices of store stock, especially lambs, has not been 
equalled during a like time in the present century. 
At the great Border fairs held last month the price 
of store lambs fell from forty to sixty per cent. This 
reduction in the value of stock is caused partly by 
the great number of sheep in the country, and partly 
by farmers, attracted by the high price of grain dur- 
ing the last year, putting an increased area under 
tillage. With the present excessive supply of stock, 
and with an unprecedented supply of natural fatten- 
ing food, it is impossible that the present 
beef and mutton can belong maintained. In closing 
this report it is with pleasure that I can now 


year 1867 there is a full average yield of agrioultural 
produce.” 
Mr. Turner, the land agent, also contributes a sum- 


th 

of Mr. James Eawarcs, of I py the 
present year the w crop average, 
—ů on Goh, endvebuall ao Se are sure 
8 of a small ° 
Oats barley suffered much from the wet 
spring, and, excepting on dry „ 
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since given, it is my intention to offer myself as a 


candidate for your suffrages. To the majority of you 
my opinions are so well known as 
any explanation. To those younger men who arrived 


series of domestic afflictions have prevented me from 
taking any part in public affairs, I have merely to 
state that my political opinions are decidedly Liberal, 
and that when the time arrives I shall be 

to answer any questions in reference to public 


matters. A determined effort will be made the 
working men of Birmingham, in conjanction with the 
Reform and the Trades’ Union Oouncil, to 


return a Ww man as the third member. It is 
intended to raise a fund to defray the expenses of the 
election, and by an annual subscription to provide 
the intended member with a yearly income sufficient 
to support his position. 

Surewspury.—Sir Herbert Edwardes and Mr, 
Corry will contest Shrewsbury at the next election. 
The one is the well-known “ Hero of Moultan,“ and 
the other is private secretary to the Right Hon. B. 
Disraeli, and eldest son of the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty. 

Rurtaxbsumx.— By the elevation of the Hon. G. 
H. Heathcote to the peerage in consequence of the 
death of his father, Lord Aveland, a vacancy has 
occurred in the representation of Rutlandshire. 
Sourn CuesHire.—At the commencement of this 
year Mr. J. Tollemache, M.P. for South Cheshire, 
decided upon relinquishing his seat in Parliament. 
He has now, however, issued an address to his con- 
stituents, in which he states that he has reconsidered 
the decision at which he had arrived, and that he 
will, if his health permits, continue to perform his 
Parliamentary duties. 

Betrast.—Mr. Johnston has issued an address to 
the electors of Belfast, offering himself as a candidate 
in the event of Mr. Getty’sretirement. Sir J. Emer- 
son Tennent, Mr. Harrison, the new Solicitor-General 
for Ireland, and Mr. G. May, Q.C., have also been put 
forward as candidates for Belfast when a vacancy 
arises in the representation. 

Gatway County.—Viscount Burke, the surviving 


son of the Marquis of Clanricarde, is the only candi- 
date for the vacancy occasioned in the representation 
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of the county of Galway by the death of the late Lord 
Dankellin. 
—_———— — 


NATIONAL TEMPERANCE LEAGUE. 
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gentle 
man and his 
speech was forward the chief 
attractions of the festival. At one o'clock from 
10,000 to 15,000 persons assembled in the central 
transept, in the hen it was 
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D URES BEFORE THE MANCHESTER 
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throughout the w 0 ca- 
Several witnesses have alread 


in at the bedroom window. 
afterwards another was thrown into the bedroom, 
the roof of the house was partly blown off, and Mrs. 
Barlow was injured and made ill for many months. 
The watchman, saved one night by a dog, which 
seized the foremost of a gang of intruders, had his 
horse hamstrung next night. Another canister, or 
bottle with an exploded fusee in it, was found in the 
stable at a subsequent time, Mr. Barlow’s son was 
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the explosion of a oo in his own pocket. Mr. 


Barlow is week, and is in bodily 
fear. These things have been going on for three 
ears. 

8 Another ing case was also unfolded. The 
story is briefly as follows: 


In the year 1864 a man named Thomas Wild was 
working for Messrs. Meadows, master brickmakers, at 
Stockport. He was not, as it seems, either a unionist 
or a non-unionist, for he described his position in these 
words: — I was a contribution man, paying ls. a week 
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return from the North on the 19th of October. 
The Prince of Wales was present at Baden races 
on the Grand Prize and following day. 


by the people. At the races he had a white hat, 
white coat, white gaiters, tiny white cigarette, and 


A left that for Capetown, in command of 
the Galatea, on ab sath July. 
It is stated that Lord Derby is again suffering from 
an attack of the 
The Earl of 
visits in Scotland. 
Mr. Bright, M.P., is at present staying at Pit- 
lochree, the 
Potter, M.P. 
It is proposed to give a banquet to Mr. Disraeli in 
Edinburgh next month. 
.| The 
Bill 
on M 
of Conservative members of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment will attend. 
On Friday Lord Lyons had an audience of the 
Queen at Balm 
Majesty's Minister for Foreign Affairs, and 
hands on his appointment as Ambassador at Paris. 
Lord Lyons an 
Saturda 
The 
the Scottish gatherin 
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ince Alfred, who was last heard of at Buenos 


ut. 
Shaftesbury has gone on a tour of 


Highland residence of Mr. Thomas B. 


tive banquet in honour of the Reform 
pointed to take at the Crystal Palace, 
y, the IIth of November. A large number 
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oral. He was presented b 


Lord Stanley left the castle on 
morning. 

raemar gathering, the most noteworthy of 
for competition in Highland 
was held on Wednesday. The gathering was 
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Queen and the Prince and the Princess of Wales. 
There were, however, present the Prince and Princess 
Christian, Prince Leopold, Princess Beatrice, Princess 
Louisa, and suite, with numerous and distinguished 


Lord St. Leonards writes to the Times to explain 
that the Masters and Servants Act is simply permis- 
sive, and not compulsory. Men as well as masters, 
therefore, will require a copy of the Act in order to 
know how to avail themselves of its powers, and to 
supply this want his lordship has arranged for the 
immediate circulation throughout the country of 
copies of the Act. They will be directed to tho 
Mayors of all the great towns for circulation. 

e seven splendid Arab horses sent as a present 
from the Sultan to her Majesty have just arrived, in 
charge of Mauraflen Bey, at the Royal stables, Buck- 
ingham Palace. Accompanying these were two others 
for the Prince of Wales and the Duke of Beaufort. 


Miscellaneous Mews. 


Great Nortaern Hospirat, CALEDONIAN-ROAD, 
Istincton, N.—Number of patients for the week 
ending September 7, 1,023, of which 217 were new 
cases. 

A SERIOUS COACH ACCIDENT occurred in the Pass 
of Llanberis on Thursday. Thedrag-chain breaking 
as the coach was descending the hill, the conveyance 
came down at a tremendous pace, the reins broke, 
and at the bottom the coach upset. One or two of 
the passengers were seriously injured, but happily 
no life was lost. 

Lieut Bagap.—At the Kingston petty sessions on 
Thursday, nine bakers living in the borough were 
summoned for selling bread deficient in weight. 
Three of the number sold half-quartern loaves which 
were 2oz. light; and other loaves varied in their 
deficiency from loz. l4drs. to 6Urs, One of the parties 
summoned was a member of the corporation of the 
h of Kingston, but he, as did the others, 
any intention on his part of defrauding the 


deni 


. | public. 


Payine INCOME-TAX TO KEEP UP APPEARANCES. 
—One of the many silly acta of the late directors of 
the London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway was 
actually to throw away 100,000/., paid to the Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue on the supposed profits 
arising from the undertaking, when in reality the 
corrected accounts show a positive loss. At the 
meeting on Friday last, Mr. Malcolm asked if any 

would be taken to obtain repayment of this 
100,000/. from Government ; but Mr. Laing thought 


Death OF A POINTSMAN IN HIS Box.—As the 
12°50 p.m. train from Bury to Manchester was near- 
ing Bluepits Junction, on Thursday, the driver 
observed the signal against him. He in vain tried 
to whistle it down, and on going to the pointeman’s 
box he found the pointsman, John Gregory, who was 
nearly seventy years of age, dead in his chair. 
Gregory was at his post when the train passed the 
junction on the down journey. He is believed to 
have died in a fit. : 

Tae Rerorm LEaGvE AND THE APPROACHING 
Banquet.—At a meeting of the Working Men's 
Association Committee on Friday evening, the 
secretary reported the receipt of a letter from the 
council of the Reform League declining to co-operate 


- | it could not be recovered. 


in the banquet and te at the Crystal Palace, on the 


and gauger, ha to see that the 
— - . not broken.” y, as both these 
deponents confessed, 
sions for union 


treasurer 
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Court, Official, and Personal News. 


ground that, as the Reform Bill had been carried 
through their exertions, any celebration of its pass- 
ing ought to have been initiated by them. The read 
ing of the letter was received with much laughter, 
and a discussion ensued, in which the League council 
was severely handled. 

Tae Harirax Corporation anv Sie F. Crossiey, 
Bart., M.P.—At a meeting of the council of the 
Halifax Corporation, held last Wednesday night, it 
was decided to prepare an address, illuminated, &., 
to be presented to Sir F. Crossley for his gift of 
6,300/. to redeem the park which he gave ten years 
ago to the town, from expense upon the rates; and 
it is intended, we believe, for the Council to wait 
upon Sir Francis in a body to make the presentation. 
A committee was also appointed to consider what 
other steps of demonstration were advisable to be 
taken. 

Tue QueEen’s New Boox.—The Queen's book, of 
which we announced the completion some months 
ago, has been printed, and will shortly be given to 
the public. Her Majesty describes, in her own 
fresh and feminine style, a series of journeys, chiefly 
made by the Royal party in Scotland. A good deal 
of guide-book matter is thrown into the narrative, 
and there are many pleasant references to her travel- 
ling companions and servants. From this book the 
public will learn something authentic about the 
Prince Consort’s gillie, who has recently attained a 
sort of grotesque notoriety.— Atheneum. 

A PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATE COMMITTED FOR 
Triat.—The report lately in circulation that Mr. 
Wm. Johnston, of Ballykilbeg, intended to become a 
candidate for the representation of Belfast (says the 
Northern Whig) turns out to be true. The new can- 
didate for the honour of representing the borough 
is extremely indignant with the present Govern- 
ment, and,declares himself not more the upholder of 
Protestantism than the champion of freedom. Mr. 


Johnston, 4s we learn from the same paper, was on 
Wednesday, with twenty-three other persons, com- 
mitted for trial at the Down assizes on a charge of 


having beer§ concerned in an Orange demonstration 
at Bangor om the 12th of July. When Mr. Johnston 


ived of a chief attraction by the absence of the 


left the oo „ a large number of persons met him 
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outside, and lustily cheered him. He was acoom- 
panied to the railway-station by a large crowd, and 
on the route several orange handkerchiefs were dis- 

layed. At the railway-station cheers were given 
for Mr. Johneton, “ the fatare member for Belfast,” 
and epithets of a very uncomplimentary character 
were used respecting the magistrates who had offi- 
ciated at the investigation. 

Tue Mayoratty or Lonpon.—A rumour prevails 
in the City that an attempt is likely to be made at 
the approaching election of a Lord Mayor of London 
to secure the re-election of Alderman Sir Thomas 
Gabriel, Bart., the present chief magistrate, who, it 
is said, will ly be a candidate for the repre- 
sentation of the City in Parliament, in the event of 
Baron Rothschild determining not again to offer 
himself. The friends of Alderman Allen, who stands 
first on the list of aldermen below the chair, will of 
course resist this, and in the event of Sir Thomas 
Gabriel’s re-election being proposed, there will be a 
sharp contest. 

Sate or Disgasep Megat Id Lonpon.—At the 
Guildhall, on Thursday, Mr. Kennard Knott, de- 
scribed as a wealthy farmer of Lyde, near Yeovil, was 
charged with having sent unwholesome meat to the 
London market. Knott had four cows which died 
from over-feeding, and as soon as they were dead he 
had them dressed and sent to market here. Of course 
the meat was inflamed and anfit for human food, and 
Knott, who had been a butcher, must have known 
this. Attempts were made in the course of the 
hearing of: the case to have it settled on payment of 
a fine. Alderman Lusk, however, sturdily resisted 
the blandishments of the defendant’s solicitor, and 
ordered Knott to be imprisoned for a month. 

How Paxics arg Kerr ur. -A correspondent of 
ö 1 thinks it worth 


“T send you a fact—possibly a 
Between sixty and seventy officers of Customs are 
now engaged in watching the transhipment of grain 
in the port of London for conveyance to France. 
The total quantity of this grain has, up to the present 
time, been estimated at one million quarters. It 
comes from the north of Europe, and consists wholly 
of oats.” The story is no better than fiction founded 
on fact. It seems that the French Government, 
though the crops of oats in that country is extremely 
deficient, have bought none, but 60,000 quarters 
have been shipped from London to France on behalf 
of private consumers. 

ILLED BY Licutninc.—Two shocking cases of 
instantaneous death by lightning ocourred during 
the recent thunderstorm on the Welsh border of 
Shropshire, where the storm raged with extraordinary 
violence. In the first case, which happened in the 
neighbourhood of Knighton, a farm labourer was 
descending a ladder, reared a corn rick which 
he had been , when the eleotrio fluid struck 
him, and he fell off the ladder at the feet of his 
little son, who was standing by him. The 
lad himself was struck by the lightning, but though 
it entirely destroyed one side of his trowsers, he 
escaped without the slightest bodily injury. In the 
other case the deceased, also a farm labourer, was 
standing by the kitchen fire in his master’s house at 
Penygoes, near Machynileth, when the lightning 
passed down the chimney and struck him dead on 
the spot. His wife, who was sitting down at the 
table, was struck in the face but not seriously injured. 
Several articles of furniture in the room were 
shattered, and a pig and a duck which were in the 
yard were killed. 

Mr. GLADSTONE AND THE LIBERAL Party IN Par- 
LIAMENT.—Prompted by a recent speech of Mr. Dill- 
wyn to his constituents at Swansea, where he 
defended his conduct and votes on the Reform Bill, 
and intimated his opinion that Mr. Gladstone can 
hardly be regarded as the leader of the Liberal 
party, Lord Leigh has addressed a letter to the 
Times in which, while admitting that Mr. Dillwyn is 
a good Liberal,” and that the “tea-room” party, of 
which the hon. gentleman is a prominent member, 
did much to secure the passing of a Reform Bill by 
a Conservative Ministry, the noble lord declares his 
conviction that Mr. Gladstone after he took up the 
question of Reform never once faltered in his efforts 
to secure a really good measure.” After remarking 
that it is essential that a great party professing 
principles which have guided and directed the 
councils of the nation for many years should have a 

head and leader,” and that the excep- 
tional circumstances of the last session are not likely 
to recur, his lordship concludes as follows :—“ As a 
member of the Liberal party, I affirm that the leader- 
ship of Mr. Gladstone in the House of Commons is 


indispensable to the future development of those j 


financial, social, and political principles which ought 
to form the bond of union in the Liberal ranks. Mr. 
Gladstone, perhaps more than any other statesman 
ever did, possesses the confidence of the couniry, 
while his uncommon eloquence, his great success as 
a financier, and the acknowledged honesty of his 
declared convictions, most of which are in harmony 
with the various sections of the party, peouliarly fit 
him for the leadership of the Liberals.“ 

Tae Guinea-worm Disxasz.— The most contra- 
dictory opinions have been expressed by correspon- 
dents in the daily journals on the eubject of the guinea- 
worm disease. The real facts of the case are simply 
these. In certain tropical parts minute worms 
abound in stagnant pools and swampy ground. 
These have the power of penetrating the skin, in 
virtue of their boring properties, and subse- 
quently grow to a large size, causing, after a few 


months, local irritation and the formation of quasi- 


abscess, which is a provision of nature to aid expul- 
sion of the worm. The lower limb i# the part most 
usually attacked, and the worm makes its way 
thither vid the feet of natives, and simply because 
they are commonly unprotected and in contact with 
the bare ground. Bat Europeans would be equally 
liable to guinea-worm disease did they go about with 


bars feet. Any other part of the naked body brought 


in contact with water or mud containing young 
worms might be attacked. Only those bathers, of 
course, get the disease who use water in which 
guinea-worms exist. Abyssinia is one of the 
countries in which guinea-worm disease abounds. — 
The Lancet. 

Muniricent Grrr ro Tae Crry oF Satispury.— 
Mr. W. Blackmore, solicitor, of Liverpool, has just 
made a munificent gift to his native city of Salisbury. 
He recently became of the “Squeer and 
Davis Museum” at New York, and for the reception 
of this collection Mr. Blackmore has erected in Salis- 
bury a handsome museum, the total cost of the gift 
being estimated at over 10,0001. The museum will 
be open to the public gratuitously. The inaugural 
proceedings, which were of a highly interesting 
character, commenced last Wednesday evening with 
a grand conversazione, given by Mr. Blackmore, in 
the museum. The party was a very brilliant one, 
the company numbering about 400 ladies and gentle- 
men. Lord Nelson presided, and amongst the oom - 
pany were the bishop of the diocese, Lady Herbert 
of Lea, the Earl of Pembroke, Lady Mary Herbert, 
the members for the city (Mr. Hamilton and Mr. 
Marsh), the Mayor of Salisbury (Dr. Lush), and a 
number of the leading scientific men of the day. On 
Thursday there was again a meeting at the museum, 
when a number of were read illustrative of 
some of the many objects of interest contained in 


„the building. 


An INCIDENT aT THE Baxk oF Enoctanp.—The 
chief of the City police has received information of a 
remarkable incident which occurred at the Bank of 
England, and which is expected to one of the 
consequences of a forgery commi by a olerk con- 
nected with one of the public companies in the city, 
and who has since absconded. A few days ago a 
respectable young man ted himself at the 
exchange counter of the Bank of E 
tendered five 100/. Bank of E notes for change. 
The clerk, taking up the notes, inquired, “‘ How will 
you have it?” “All in gold,” was the answer. 


the leaves of the Post-office Directory to ascertain if 
correct than the man took to his heels and ran out of 
the Bank, leaving the five notes in the possession of 
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The matter has been in 
police, who have elicited from their ing 
notes were the ace of a forged cheque, 


» the prod 
man implicated was the 
pany in the neighbourhood of 
belief has been entertained that other forgeries 
been committed by the registrar, but the qom 
have thoroughly examined all the receipts that 
passed through his hands, and find that this is the 
only case. 

METROPOLITAN WorKHOUSE ReFrormM.—The Poor 
Law Board is continuing actively the laudable work 
of reorganising the workhouse infirmary system. 
The breaking up of the Strand Union, which we 
have already announced, has been followed by the 
annihilation of the separate existence of a union 
equally notorious, that of Clerkenwell. It is to be 
added to the West London Union. The ratepayers 
of the Strand Union may be co ulated, as the 
union of its parishes with St. James's and St. 
Martin’s will relieve them a good deal. The Strand 
will gain 9,703/. per annum. St. James’s will, how- 
ever, lose 6,9071. and St. Martin's 2,726/. The latter 
boards are not unnaturally, although vainly, wroth. 
Tbe Hackney Board, which last week expressed great 
satisfaction that it would not be attached to any 
other parish, is very much agitated by being required 
to build an infirmary, with offices and appliances, for 
the acoummodation of 200 patients. The present 
infirmary wards,” says the letter of the Poor Law 
Board, will answer very well for aged and infirm 
inmates not requiring medical attendance, and, when 
adequate day-rooms are allotted to this class in the 
main building, there will not be too much room there 
for them and the residue of the inmates, after the 
removal of 150 or 200 to a separate i Here 
is at once a recognition of the defeots of the past 
s ate of things, which we note with satisfaction, as 
full of promise for the fatare. The broom has now 
passed over three-fourths of the metropolitan 
parishes, and tbe fiat of improvement has gone forth. 
—British Medical Journal. 

Tae Peace Movement.—A meeting of working 
men was held at Birmingham on Tuesday evening 
for the purpose of adopting an address to the peoples 
of France and Germany in the interests of peace. 
Mr. Charles Sturge presided, and there were present 
several well-known members of the Society of 
Friends. The Chairman stated that the working 
classes of France and Germany were taking praise- 
worthy steps to prevent war aud to make peace per- 
manent. It was in their power, if they were but 
united, to put an end to war, and he hoped they 
would not much longer consent to be made food for 
powder, to gratify the ambition of the ruling classes. 
The Rev. Arthur O'Niell spoke of the gratifying fact 
that of late years, whenever there were threatenin 
of war, new influenoes very different from the o 
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time in modern ages the people became diplomatiste. 
The movement then begun was extending rapidly; 


there were organisations springing up in 
rr 


. gave 
hope that the time was coming when the people 
should feel that they were all brethren; that they 
were not to be separated by rivers or lines, 
and that could move them to each 
other’s blood. He then read an address to the 

pre- 
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peace 
covenant should be entered into by 


or the progress which was consequent upon ita de- 
velopment. After some disoussion the address was 
adopted. 

Mr. Hentzy, M.P., on Reronu.—The usual 
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for 
better. Colonel North complimented Mr. Disraeli 
for his strategy, and olonel Fane forced on Mr. 
Henley the doubtful compliment of having oontri- 
bated almost as much as Mr. Disraeli to “ the leap in 
the dark.” But Colonel Fane declined to eulogise 
the leap for the present. 

Over Corona Eur. — The official 112 


517,149. The ares of our North 
is 632,361 square miles, with a 
3,701,461: and this does not inclade vast terri- 
tory administered by the 
an 


Natal, 119,328 square miles and 

Ceylon, 24,700 square miles, and a population of 
2,049,728. Our other colonies being added, the 
general total is an area of 4,427,232 square miles, 
and a population of 154,810,787 souls; and this, 
notwithstanding some omissions on account of re- 


public revenue of these vast 
nearly 63,000,000/. in the year 1865. The public 
debt is not quite 140,000,000. The tonnage entered 
and cleared in 1865, exclusive of the 
was about 26,000,000l1. The imports into these 
British possessions in 1865, including bullion and 
specie, amounted in value to 128,876,068“. more 
than 66,000,000/. worth were from the United 

dom. The exports amounted to 141,368,102/.; 
79,419,659/. of these exports went to the United 
Kingdom. These great possessions sent forth, for 
the supply of the world in that year, wool of the value 
of 12,234,580/.; raw sugar, 7,158,163/.; coffee, 
3,308,963/.; wood, 3,877,530/.; fish, 1,668, 2601. 
India alone, in the year sent out raw cotton of the 
value of 37,573, 6871. 


Nearly forty head of cattle are reported to have 


plan of Government diplomacy and the intrigues of | been killed by lightning in Devon and Cornwall 
statesmen—had — 1 — These new | during the thunderstorm of Tuesday. 
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lasting stain upon his memory, and a lasting 
— h upon the British name. The frenzied 
call for revenge which issued from the darkened 
reason and blunted conscience of too large a 
portion of the British public, both in England 
and still more clamorously in some parts of 
India, found in him a too faithful agent. If 
such a name as Neill’s is to appear among the 
heroes of the Sepoy war, it would be well to 
balance the im ion of violent retribution 
associated with his name, by a narrative of the 
imity and clemency of such a ruler as 
Lord Canning, who has earned the eternal grati- 
tude of E en by the firmness with which 
he upheld the duty of iveness and mercy 
when his ears were deafened by frantic screams 
for vengeance and blood. o are inclined to 
.} complain of Mr. Kaye, that he has only given 
the dark phase of this madness which seized so 
large a portion of the English nation, and that 
he reproduces the apologies and palliations 
which we are now, most of us, heartily ashamed 
of—even though Lord Shaftesbury was one of 
the apologists. He does not speak of the re- 
pentance and reaction which followed, as soon 
as we discovered that the Governor, whose 
clemency was first treated with shouts of angry 
execration, was in trath the embodiment and 
representative of that heavenly principle which 
was enthroned as the central law of all human 
life when the Divine Man died to save, not His 
friends, but His enemies. 
But we need not put any stress upon Mr. 
Kaye's omissions, when he has performed so 
the task he has undertaken. The field in 
which he labours so successfully is far from 
being exhausted, and we are glad to see that he 
is still labouring in it, intending to produce 
more complete narratives of the lives of Neill 
and Nicholson, and a detailed history of the 
career of Sir James Outram. 
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prehensive sympathy for all that was liberal and 
generous in public life which Sir John never 
attained. Even while in India, he risked the 
censure of the Directors by the liberty which 
he allowed to the press, and when he returned 
home he at once identified himself with the 
most advanced Liberalism of his day,—advocating 
the abolition of the corn laws, vote by ballot, 
extension of the suffrage, amelioration of the 
poor-laws, abolition of Church rates, and 
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diseased, scrofulous piety of the miser- 

e, etiolated, disordered ecclesiastic of 
Let all praise be given to him for 

“denial and earnestness—for the stead- 
ith which he pursued the work which 

set before him; but we cannot help hoping 

type of character which he 
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ing to know that even at the present time 
i nce of some of these 


y 
noble and devoted D’Arcy Todd still fragrant in 
Herat and Persia, where so much unrequited 
labour was spent, to issue apparently only in 
disappointment and political di . 

The last group presented in this collection is 
that of heroes who distinguished themselves in 
the Sepoy war — Sir Henry Lawrence, General 
Neill, and General Nicholson. It is impossible 
to deny a large measure of admiration for the 
soldier -like qualities of General Neill his bold 
self-reliance, prompt decision, energetic action, 
inching courage, instant perception, keen 
ity. But his name is indelibly associated 


with a of fierce retaliation which has left a 


The device of the second and concluding part 
of the Paris-Guide is Life, as that of the first 
pertt was “Science and Art.” Itis as bulky in 
orm and encycl ic in arrangement as was 
its predecessor. Life in Paris is analysed under 
fifteen categories. These fifteen categories are, 


0) the Physiol of Paris, (2) Foreigners at 
is, ournalism and Politics at 
Prom 


ote 


sition. The number of essayists (all — 
guished in some one or more depart- 
ment of — knowledge) in the large print 
portion of the volume is eighty-four. The 
writers in the first ca are Paul Féval, 
Edmond About, Mdme. Emmeline Raymond, 


Charles Yriarte, Jules Janin, P. Burty, Edmond 


Texier, Charles Vincent, Ernest Legouvé, 
Champfleury, Henry de Péne, A. Lacroix. The 
writers of the second category are Mdme. 
Juliette Lamber, Gustave rix, Louis Bam- 
berger, Ed. Romberg, William Reymond, 
John Lemoinne, Petruccelli della Gattina, André 
Léo, 8. de Heredia, Charles Edmond, A. Herzen, 
Mdme. Dora d’Istria, and Paul Bataillard. In 
this category we find several interesting essays. 
That of Louis Bamberger on “the German 
„ colony is elaborate, and as nearly exhaustive 
as can be e in a work of this descrip- 
tion. The form the most numerous 
foreign colony in Paris; next to them, and in 
order of mention, come the Belgians, the Swiss, 
the British, the Italians, the Dutch, the 
Americans, the Poles, the Spaniards, and the 
Russians. The essays of Romberg and Reymond 
bring into a focus the names of the Belgians 
and Swiss who in the last century or the present 
have attained to eminence in Paris. The essa 

of John Lemoinne on “the English colony is 
unworthy of its subject and the volume of 
which it forms a 2 It is flippant and full of 
vulgar Anglophobia, probably assumed to suit 
the taste of the French groundlings. The 
higher minds of French literature, as well in 
the eighteenth as in the nineteenth century, 
have not only appreciated our nation themselves, 
but have seen the capital importance of their 
own countrymen appreciating us also. It has, 
however, ever been a favourite cue with the 
third-rate littérateurs of France to play on the 
opposing string, and John Lemoinne is one of 
those third-rates. The essayist declares, with 
sublime conceit, that the woman born in 
“ England and naturalised in Paris is perfec- 
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“tion itself.” We believe the two following 
observations to be just, even if superficial :— 


“The Englishman of by days, so carefully 
shaved, so correctly dre-sed, who bad such a wholesome 
antipathy for the swashbuckler style, and who would 
as oon have not washed himeelf as have allowed hi- 
beard to sprout for forty-eight hours, is dead and gone. 
We remember the time a Frenchman who was 


respect 

able in England was obliged to sacrifice his moustache, 
and when the English caricatures never re nted the 
French without long, neglected beards. et the 
contrary is the case. It is the English who sport 
moustaches and 8 whiskers, and who imitate the 
ts of the Wandering Jew. This fashion dates 

the and attained its culminating 


has 1 i 
Lord who revealed himself, like 
Jupiter, in a shower of gold. 9 * yielded his place 


to more recent vals, and s in par- 
ticular. is now awarded to the Trans- 
atlantics.” 


The essay on “ The Italian Colony” is got up 
with art, brevity, and sympathy for the subject. 
Signor Gattina declares that the Italian almost 
always “wears a mask.” Signor Gattina is no 
exception to the general rule he lays down for 
his countrymen. His essay would be many 
degrees better than it is, if it were more out- 
spoken and dealt less in vague hints. He 
seems to have been afraid of wounding French 
national pride, or French standards of ethics if 
he declared himself frankly on many of the 
subjects he alludes to, only forthwith to drop 

To some of his statements 
the Italian woman we deferentially demur. 
:— There is no Italian drawing-room 
“in is, for there is no Italian woman 
“capable of holding it. The Italian 
“woman is an essentially private article of 
“ furniture, one for domestic use, and not made 
“ for display or ostentation, which one loves to 
“see in its brilliancy, and of which one is 
“proud,” This is said of the women of that 
land which has produced so many impro- 
visatricci, the land of Corinne, the land where 
so many women have held fessorships in 
Universities! No, the 1— of wth 
which the manners of Italy have allowed to her 
women is one of the glories of the Peninsula. 
“Generous Country !” cried Oorinne in 
sorrow. To say that Italy does not uce 
women who are able to ide over most 
brilliant of Parisian salons, is a statement we 
cannot allow to er 

The essay on the the Polish colony,” by M. 
Edmond, evidences noble feeling, and repro- 
duces those minnte traits that lead us to pre- 
sume M. Edmond is himself a member of that 
body of proserits. Of the illustrious body of 
Polish exiles he truly says: —“ Never did an 
“ emigration leave ind it so large a vacuum, 
“nor carry away with it so large a portion of 
“the country as did the Polish emigration.” 
Of its position in France, he says: —“ The 
“Polish colony is unlike the other foreign 
“colonies, and cannot be compared with them. 
It would even be cruel to insist upon callin 
“it foreign.“ Paris and France have adopte 
“it, and en adopted daughter is not foreign in 
“the family which has it.” 

The essay on the “ American colony,” by M. 
André Leo, is an amusing dissertation on the 
antitheses between American and French 
manners. M. Leo is thoroughly at home in 
American homes, and his practised eye covers 
the whole field of this conflict, not of laws, but 
of manners and ethics. Speaking of the con- 

tion of English and Americans in the 
ier St. Honoré, he observes :—* But if, in 
this „unity of lan and conformity 
“of habits unite the English and Americans, 
“the two societies hold little intercommunica- 
“tion. Anglophobia as d national and popular 
“* sentiment, is perhaps still more ardent in the 
“ United States than among ourselves.” 
The article on the Eastern Europeans at Paris, 
Mdme. Dora d' Istria, is succinct and instruc- 
tive. It is much better than Herzen’s on the Rus- 
sian v. The other essays in the second cate- 
gory are on the Peasants in Paris, the Parisian in 
neues to the foreigner, the Spanish-Americans 
the Bohemians at Paris. 

Category 3 contains five articles, all of merit, 
namely, on the History of the Parisian Press, 
by Professor Edouard Laboulaye; on the Poli- 
tical Dailies of Paris, by E. de Girardin; on the 
Foreign Journals in Paris, by L. Berardi; on 
the Corps Législatif, by Lovis Ulbach ; and on 
the ancient Chamber of Peers and the existing 
Senate, by Count D’Alton Shee. The essay by 

fessor Laboulaye is a sparkling review of 
French legislation on the press from 1728 down 
to the present time. He does not forget to 
bring out the fact that the first to overthrow the 
liberty of the press, as guaranteed by, and 
actuall enjoyed under, the constitution of 1791 
was the Convention which, under Jacobin 


ascendancy, voted a i restrictive 
decree — Te 28, 1793. The —— also 
infringed upon the liberal declarations of Con- 


i, 


stitution of the year III., both before and | 


after the military @état of the 18th 
Fructidor, 1797. The three articles of Labou- 
laye, Girardin, and Berardi, are all profoundly 


frondeurs towards the present Government of 


France. M. Berardi speaks as the Director 
of the Indépendance Belge, which is the foreign 


„journal which has the largest circulation in 


rance. He proves that the restrictive system 
ursued towards the Press by the Second Empire 
s been even more injurious to the circulation 
of foreign newspapers in France than to that 


of French journals. Next to the J ance 
Belge, the Times has the — in 


France. Then come the Illustrated London 
News and Punch, and then the Daily Telegraph. 
M. Berardi draws aside the veil which covers 
the English correspondents in Paris of the 
London and provincial journals, and without 
naming them, describes their peculiarities. On 
to this, in point of taste, questionable ground, 
we shall not follow him. Of German papers, 
the Cologne Gazette is most distributed 
in France, and next to it comes the old Augs- 
burg Gazette. The Italian journals circulating 
most largely in France are the Opinione, the 
Nazione, and the Halie of Florence, and the 
Perseveranza of Milan. Of the American 
apers the New York Herald, the New York 
Times, the New York Tribune, the Courrier des 
Etats Unis,the French organ in New York, and 
the Courrier de San Francisco, bear off the palm. 
The Swiss, Spanish, and Scandinavian papers 
have a very small number of subscribers in 


ce. 

The essay of Count D’Alton Shee gives the 
reminiscences of his Parliamentary career dur- 
ing the reign of Louis Philippe, and contains 
sketches of the persons who composed the 
Opposition in the House of Peers during that 
re 


ign. 

Category 4, on the Promenades in Paris, is 
contributed to 1. Sand, Edouard 
Andre, Alphonse , Amédée Achard, Max- 
ime du Camp, Paul de Kock, E. de la Bedol- 
litre, A. illemot, Daniel Stern, Francois 
Victor Hugo, Xavier Aubryet, Theodore de 
Bauville, Félicien Jules Claretie, 


Category 5, Paris en Promenade, consists of 
b Vietorien Sardou, Emile Deschamps, 
Louis Leroy, Paul Foucher, Louis Ratisbonne. 

In Cate 7, M, Nadar, the aeronaut, is 
our cicerone, first through the catacombs, then 
to the sewers, and lastly in a balloon tour over 
Paris and its vicinity. His amusing contribu- 
tion is entitled “A Bird's Eye and an Under- 
ground View of Paris.” 

In Category 8, the economist Léon Say con- 
tributes an article on the Railroads. 

Pierre Véron figures in Category 9, as the 
author of an essay on the Mayors of Paris. 

Category 10 contains three essays of which 
two are worthy of special notice, namely those 
on the Bourse and Credit, and on the manufact- 
turing interest of Paris, by Léon Walras, and 
André Cochut respectively, 

In Category 12, Jules Favre writes on the 
Bar, and Jules Simon on the Prisons of Paris. 

In Category 13, we remark an elaborate essay 
on the Hospitals of Paris, by Dr. Leon le Fort. 
Alfred Delvau writes on Pawnbroking, 
Prostitution, and Pauperism. Not a very com- 
plimentary alliance for the pawnbrokers ! 

The last Category, that on che Exposition 
„Universelle,“ contains long and doubtless 
meritorious essays on a Promenade through 
the Exhibition, the Fine Arts in the Exhi- 
bition, and the Machinery at the Exhibi- 
tion, and on the isle of Billancourt, adjacent 
thereto. The article on Machinery is compiled 
by three adepts. 

The other portion of the volume—that in 
small print—called Notes et Renseignements, 
contains the information usually to be found in 

ide-books. From a note on “ Hygiene,” by 
Doctor Favrot, we extract the following recom- 
mendations to those who visit Paris from 
Northern countries :— 

Choose a dwelling on the right bank of the Seine, 
that is to say on the north side of the town, in order 
that the atmospheric influences may be almost the same 
as those of your countries.” 

See that your ordinary food be not changed; that it 
be substanti stimulating rather than light, and drink 

us wines, 

** Prefer the wines of Burgundy to the heavy wines of 
— South, the water of the Dhuis to that of the 

pe. 

Do not drink too much fermented liquors, such as 
beer and cider, which are not first-rate at Paris.” 

Do not modify your manner of clothing, for the 
climate of Paris is generally cold, and the temperature is 
subject to brusque changes, even in mid-eummer.” 

Do not stay too long in public places where there is 
little air, and where the crown is wont to gather.” 

The non-observance of this last piece of advice is a 
well-known cause of indispositions aud maladies among 
Lew comers. 


tart wah e of al ene wl gh 
cellen sup nearly the whole rig 
bank of the capital. 


her | Frédéric Lock. 


The letter-press is accompanied by sixty en- 
gravings, plans of the drains and sewers of 
Paris, of the environs of Paris, of the cemetery 
of Pere La Chaise, of the Bow de Vincennes, 
and of the park and town of Versailles, and by 
maps of the forests of St. Germain and Fon- 
tainebleau respectively. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Symbols of Christendom: an Elementary and Intro- 
ductory Text-book. By J. Rapronp Taomson, M.A. 
(London: Longman, Green, Reader, and Dyer.) The 
subject of this volume is not, as ite title would suggest, 
the Christian creeds and confessions. It is concerned 
with art symbolism, with the symbolic in chureh archi- 
tectare and decoration, and with vestments and cere- 
monial worship. We have to complain of the title, not 
merely that it is indefinite, but that it is inaceurate. 
The Paritanism that protests against symbolism alto- 
gether is certainly part of Chri-teudom. It is only 
Catholicism that would care to claim among its symbols 
the Crown and Nimbus,” the symbols of Divine 
persons and of the saints. Mr. Thomson has pre- 
pared this little work for “ the use of readers who may 
desire a brief but accurate and acoount of 
Wan aspect of religion which has of late attracted much 
desultory attention.” He has in a clear and interest- 
ing manner explained the leading symbols made use of 
in the Roman and Anglican communions, The infor- 
mation he gives as to their history aud meaning is 


2 


f 


III 


awaken; while the symbol is useless unless the 
tion be recognised and appreciated,” if 
it matters not bow the emotions are affected, or 
be affected at all. We wish that Mr. 
borne his definition in mind in the collection of 
illustrations. He would then not have confou d- d. 
be has done, the poetry of the Bible with the 
of the symboliser. The grandeur of the Apocalyptic 
imagery disappears under his analysis ;—there is little in 
common between the seer” of visions, and the con- 
‘structor of emblems. Mr. Thomson's last chapter is 
on “The Recommendations and Dangers of Religious 
“Symbolism ; in it, while avoiding controversy, “he 
„has offered a few observations upon questions of the 
“day, which he hopes may commend themselves to the 
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„ whilst symbols of Divine authority should be grate- 
‘fully and reverentially retained, Christian wisdom 
„ may find abundant scope for its exercise in the deter 
*‘ mination and employment, or in the rejection, of sush 
‘symbols as are merely human ia their invention.” 


Songs and Ballads. By CARL Swarm. (London: 
Sim,kin, Marshall, and Co.] Mr. Swain bas written 
some capital songs; healthy in tone, true in conception, 
and musical in expression. The following is a specimen 
of his style :— 

“SMILE AND NEVER HEED ME. 


Where's the use that they should know 
if one’s heart beit fast or slow? 
Deepest love avoideth show,— 

Smile and never heed me 


** Even if, with maiden pride, 
1 should bid thee quit my side, 
Take this lesson for thy guide, — 
Nr amen pene — 
tw stars twilight meet, 
And the dew is falling sweet, 
And thou hear’st my coming feet, — 
Then, thou then, may’st heed me !” 


Tee Doom of the Gods of Hellas, and other Poems. 
By Argraus H. W. IN BAM. Honorary Canon, . 
(London: A. W. Bennett.) The of 
Paul at Athens, according to Mr. Ingram, “ knoil’d 
“the knell of Hellas’ worship” But not the pure 
truth alone of “the one God and a world unseen” 
sufficed to hasten the flight of the Daunian gods.” 
This had been proclaimed in the Academy’s cool 
„hade 


„Aud teachers sought the Hellenic heart to wean 
From beauteous forms that long ite props had been : 
But when saints, angels, and bright seraphim, 
From Exstern worlds of t t came on the scene, 
Loud pwans yielded to soft Christian hymn, 
And powers thro’ ages reverenced faied and grew dim.“ 


The mild sentimentalism that attributes such influence 
to the fancies of Eastern thought” is the great cha- 


racteristic of this volume. It has not vigour enough to 
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History of the Anglo-Saxons. By Francis PAL 
onava, F.R.S., F. S. 4. A New Edition, Illustrated. 
(London: William Tegg.) It is not necessary for us to 
speak of the great valae of Sir Francis Pa!grave’s 
historical researches. Mr. Freeman differs with bim on 


extremely glad to see this new and elegant edition of 
his book on the Anglo-Saxons. Messrs. Tegg have done 
it fall justice, and we hope that in this improved form 


his injuries were to. From inquiries, 
we have ascertained that the poor fellow lies now in 


a somewhat state.— Brighton Observer. 

Interestine GatHerine or Non-Unionists.— 
The miners and ironworkers of Staveley (Derbyshire) 
have earned for themselves a wide reputation by the 


were met to celebrate the 

jadgment on the part 
bad advice liberally given 
ough of those who came 


and acquired the preponderance. This was an event 
which d K 


no real antagonism in the interests of capital and 
labour, and that where there was a will there was 
certainly a way for a good understanding between 
—— and employed. He trusted that this good 
understanding would long continue, and that that 
day would be long remembered as one of the brightest 
and most remarkable that had ever ocourred in the 
history of Staveley. 


Gleanings. 


The Orchestra announces a forthcoming volume of 
new songs by Tennyson, with music by Arthur 8. 
Sallivan. 

„Wo see,” said Swift, in one of his most sarcastic 
moods, “‘ what God thinks of riches by the people He 
gives them to.“ 


Revivine an Orp Cusrox.— An American paper 


states that “ ng for life” is a phrase which is 
coming into use in the West. 
„Othello was lately in Hayti by a com- 


pany of negro actors, and the part of Othello was 
taken by a black man who painted his face white. 


A negro, on atrial in Philadelphia for stealing, put 
in the plea of insanity. To this, it was said 
he might have stolen the big rooster, but he only 
took the small chickens. 


A Wisconsin paper, describing a large farm which 
the advertiser wants to sell, adds the following :— 
“The surrounding country is most beautiful; also 
two wagons and a yoke of steers.” 


A curate having been overhauled by his bishop for 
attending a ball, the former replied, “ My lord, I 
wore a mask.” Oh, well,“ returned the bishop, 
**that puts a new face on the affair.” 


Me. Joux Hut Burton, author of the “ Life of 
Hume,” History of Sootland, and other well- 
known works, has received the appointment of 
Historiographer to the Queen for Scotland. 

The absolute dearth of work in the shipbuilding 
on the banks of the Thames atill continues. 
are not at the present time four vessels on the 

slips between the steamboat pier at Millwall and the 
Victoria Docks. 


A “Chamber of Industry” has recently been 
founded at Sheffield, with the very landable object 
of preventing strikes and look - outa, and all the other 
evils of trades-unionism, and promoting the liberty 


of labour. 


A man having fallen into a slough, his friend 
called loudly to another for assistance. The latter, 
who was busily engaged in cutting a log, and wished 
to procrastinate, inquired, ‘‘ How deep is the gentle- 
man inf —“ Up to his ankles,” was the answer. 
“ Then there is plenty of time,” said the other. No, 
there’s not,” rejoined the first, “for he’s in head 
first.” — American paper. 


A Goop June or 4 Horss.—There is no doubt 
Dr. Mason was a good judge. A brother minister 
intending to purchase a horse, stopped the Doctor to 
ask his After taking a look at him, Dr. 
Mason pointed to the knees of the horse, which were 
worn. “That,” said he, “is a good sign for a 
minister, but a very bad sign for a minister's horse.“ 

Orepit In America.—The credit has been 
carried to a pretty fine point in some of the rural 
districts of America, if we may judge from the 
following dialogue, said to have recently occurred 
between a customer and the proprietor :—* How’s 
trade, squire ?”—* Well, cash trad’s kinder dull 
neow, major.” “Dun anything yesterday ?”— 
„Wall, only a little —on credit. Aunt Betsy Pushall 
has bort an egg’s worth of tea, and got trusted for it 
till her speckled pullet lays.” 


Tir ror Tat.—An art critic once published a sharp 
attack upon certain pictures exhibited by his friend 
the late David Roberts, and then wrote him a private 
letter as follows :—“ My dear Roberts,—You have 
seen my remarks on your pictures. I hope they will 
make no difference in our friendship. Yours, &c., 
—. “My dear ——,” wrote the painter, in reply, 
“the next time I meet you I shall pull your nose. I 


„ | hope it will make no difference in our friendship. 


Yours, &c., D. Roberts.” 


Satisractory To Born Partizs.—A well-known 
parish minister in the West Highlands, distinguished 
for his vein of humour and sarcastic observations, 
meeting the other day a zealous minister of the Free 
Church, said, “Iam told that you are thinking of 
coming back to the Establishment again.” Heaven 
forbid!” exclaimed the other; upon which the 
minister rejoined, “ Well, it is seldom you and I 
agree on such matters, but those are just the very 
words I used when I heard the report.“ 


Doctors Dirrer.—Sir Charles Lyell oonoluded 
thirty-two years ago, from an examination of some 
ancient sea-marks on the Swedish coast, that the 

la was rising at the rate of three feet a 
century. The Earl of Selkirk, from a recent exami- 
nation of the same marks, comes to an opposite con- 
clusion, which he has communicated to the Royal 
Geographical Society. The change in the position of 
the marks he attributes to fluctuations in the level 
4 - water, and not toany upward movement of the 


Horses 1N Heaven.—The Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher, in a serial which he is writing in the New 
York Ledger, discusses, through a negro character 
of the story, the probabilities of horses going to 
heaven. Hiram points out that white and red and 
black and grey horses are spoken of in the Revela- 
tion, that Death rides on a pale horse, probably a 
cream colour, and that in the ninth chapter mention 
is made of an army of 200,000 horsemen. “ Now,” 
asks Hiram, where could they get so many horses 
in heaven if none of them that die off here go there ? 
It is my opinion that a good horse is a sight likelier 
to go to heaven than a bad man.“ 


| 
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The following advertisements, copied from the 
Daily Telegraph, afford a remarkable illustration of 
the difference between courtship and matrimony :— 

To * * *,—Ah, my darling! Can I ever tire of 
such sweet and affectionate expressions of your love? 
Never. They encourage me in every possible way, and 
to me there now seems something in this life worth 
living for! Farewell, my dearest, dearest love !|— 


CAMBRIDGE. 
I here ve notice, my wife, Mary Ann , 
having left her home, 16, , road, ——, I wi 


not be answerable for any debts she might contract 
after this date, Sept. 6, 1867. 
CHARLES 


Witness—Henry James , 118, street, 


A Cxurcu-cornc Lams.—On Sunday week an 
incident which diverted the congregation’s attention 
from devotional exercises for some time occurred in 
a Highland church. During the singing of the first 
psalm a lamb made its way to the front pew, where 
it excited considerable astonishment by rising on its 
quarters, placing its fore feet on the desk, and ooolly 
surveying the congregation. A lady siiting near 
determined to expel the intruder, and seizing the 
lamb in her arms proceeded to the door, the con- 
gregation meanwhile watching the proceeding with 
breathless interest. Going downstairs, however, the 
hitherto amiable lamb began to resist the forcible 
termination to ita devotions, and succeeded in bring- 
ing both the old lady and itself to the bottom of the 
stair in a manner more rapid than graceful. The 
lamb, finding iteelf freed, once more made its way 
into the gallery by another door. The beadle of the 
charch now putin his appearance and attempted a 
capture, but the lamb was too sharp for the church 
fa . An exciting but unsuccessful chase 
ensued, to the amusement of the congregation and 
the interruption of the services. The scene was 
brought to a close by the minister saying to the 
beadle— The beastie may be quate; sae jist let it 
be.” The services were then proceeded with, and 
during their course the lamb justified the good 


‘opinion of the pastor by remaining quiet. 


Amustine Story or Count Bismarx.—The Daheim 
tells a story of Count Bismark which amusingly 
illustrates the well-known fondness of the great 
Minister for a practical joke. One day, while he was 
dining in his hotel at Frankfort at the table d’ndte, 
he observed two young ladies sitting opposite to him 
who were talking and laughing in a very loud tone. 
He soon perceived that they were making fun of the 
company, and that their remarks were especially 
directed against himself, but he could not under- 
stand a word of what they were saying, as they 
spoke in the Lettish language, evidently making 
sure that no one at the table was acquainted with it. 
Although the Count was ignorant of the language, 
he had, however, learnt two or three Lettish words 
during a recent tour in Courland, and he determined 
to use his knowledge so as to disconocert his fair 
assailants. Turning toa friend who sat near him, 
he whispered, “ When you hear me speak in a foreign 
language give me your watch-key.” Meanwhile the 
ladies went on talking more loudly than ever, and by 
the time the dessert was put on the table their 
hilarity had reached its climax. At length, during 
a pause after a somewhat heartier burst of laughter 
than usual, Count Bismark said quietly to bis friend, 
*Dohd man to azleck” (Give me the key). The 
effect was instantaneous; the ladies started as if 
they were shot, and with their faces covered with 
blushes rushed out of the room. 


Mobzxx NOvIs.— There can be no doubt that a 
singular change has passed apon our light literature. 
It is not that its power has failed or its popularity 
diminished—much the reverse; it is because a new 
impulse has been given and a new current set in the 
flood of contemporary story-telling. We will not 
ask whence or from whom the influence is derived. 
It has been brought into being by society, and it 
naturally reacts upon society. The change perhaps 
began at the time when Jane Eyre made what 
advanced critics call her “protest” against the 
conventionalities in which the world clothes itself. 
We have had many “protests” since that time, 
but it is to be doubted how far they have been to 
our advantage. The point to which we have now 
arrived is certainly very far fromfeatisfactory. The 
English mind is still so far borné that we do not 
discuss the sevgnth commandment with all that 
effusion and fulness of detail which is common on 
the other side of the Channel, though even in that 
respect progress is daily being made; but there are 
points in which we altogether outdo our French 
neighbours. To a French girl fresh from her con- 
vent the novels of her own language are rigorously 
tabooed ; whereas we are all aware that they are 
the favourite reading of her contemporary in this 
country, and are not unfrequently even the pro- 
duction, with all their unseemly references and 
exhibitions of forbidden knowledge, of young women, 
moved either by the wild foolhardiness of in- 
experience, or by ignorance of everything that is 
natural and becoming to their condition. It is 
painful to inquire where it is that all those stories 
of bigamy and seduction, those soi-disant revela- 
tions of things tLat lie below the surface of life, come 
from. Such tales might flow here and there from 
one morbid imagination, and present themselves to 
us as moral phenomena, without casting any stigma 
upon society in general; but this is not how they 
appear. They have taken, as it would seem, 
permanent possession of all the lower strata of light 
literature. Above there still remains, it is true, a 
purer atmosphere, for which we may be thankful ; 
but all our minor novelists, almost without exception, 
are of the school called sensational. Writers who 
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have no genius and little talent, make up for it by 
displaying their acquaintance with the accessories 
and surroundings of vice, with the means of seduction, 
and with what they set forth as the secret 
tendencies of the heart—tendencies which, accord- 
ing to this interpretation, all point one way.— 
Blackwood’s Magazine for September. 


Births, Mlarriages, and Deaths. 


BIRTHS. 
BRABNER.—September 8, at 18, Charles-street, Hackney- 
road, N. N., the wife of Mr. C. W. Brabner, of a daughter. 
ALEXANDER.—September 6, at Reigate, the wife of W. C. 


Alexander. of a daughter. 
LANKESTER.— ber 8, at No. 186, High-street, 
Southampton, the wife of Mr. William Goddard Lankester, 


of a son. 


MARRIAGES, 


PEEL—ELLIOTT.—August 29, at the Congregational church, 
Winlaton, by the Rev. George Stewart, of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, the Rev. Geo Peel. of Winlaton, to Mary Elliott, 
youngest daughter of John Elliott, Eeq., of Jedburgh. 

BALL—M‘LEOD —August 31, at Rasholme-road Indepen- 
dent Chapel. by the Rev. R. Chenery, Geor,e, eldest son of 
Mr. Edward Ball, of Stretford road, to Janne Anne Lambe, 
— of the late Mr. Kenneth M Leod, ship 
broker, Liv J. 

E VERSON—HICKS.—September 1, at Crown-street Chapel, 
Ipewich, by the Rev. J. Gay, Mr. Henry Everson, of Dies, 
to Mary Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the late Mr. Thomas 
Hiocts, of Higham. 

KNOWLES—BARBER —Se ber 2, at the Lane Indepen- 
dent Chapel, Holmfirth, Mr. W. H. H. Knowles, to Sarah 
— eldest daughter of Joshua Barber, Esq., Cartworth 


oor. 
TUCKER—YOUNG.—September 2, at the Abbey-road Inde- 
— Chapel, Torquay, Mr. John Atkins Tucker, to Miss 


POYSER Wake Septem the Wyoliff 
~ AW.-— ber 2, at a 
tional Rev. T Galle 


0 oot tage. 0 
GILLESPIE —ANNAN,.— ber 8, at Albion Chapel, 
Southampton, the Rev. H. H. Carlisle, Mr. David Gil- 


leepie, R. M. 8. P. Company, to Ann Annan, both of South- 


—.— 

MUN RO—MARTIN — ember 8, at Oamberwell-green 
Chapel, by the Rev. J. Pillans, Daniel Munro, Neg., Delny, 

ire, to second daughter of John Martin, 

TLdON — McOLUR 

Wi N—McCLURE.—September 4, at Hanover 
Btock the Rev. N. K. Pugsley, assisted by the : 
J. Marshall, of Over, the Rev. “eg — BA, to 
Elizabeth, only daughter of Robert MoClure, Reg, of 
Stockport. No cards. 

NUTTALL—GREGSON,—September 4, at the Wesley Ohapel, 
Darwen, by the Rev. J. Dickinson, of Bridlington, assisted 


the Rev. J. T. „resident minister, the Rev. James 


kman Nuttall, of ford, to Mary Alice, daughter 
of Edward Gregson, Darwen. aid 


ROSS NO Rr 


Farsley and 
— of Mr Richard W . . . 
PEARCE—THOMAS —September 4, at Stockwell 
tional church, by the Rev. U R Thomas, of Bris and 
the Rev. John Davies, of Walthamstow, J. Chaning Pearce, 
Eeq., M R.C.8., of Trewyn, Dulwich, son of the late J. 
Chaning Pearce, Eeq., surgeon, of Mon e House, Bath, 
to Elinor 8 daughter of Dr. David Thomas, of 
1 k. 
WARD—BROWN —September 4, at the Cen 


ard, Reg. 
nter of the late Geoige wn, Eeq., the Mount, all of 


Y 
re eS ae 5, at Chapel-street Chapel, Sal- 
ford, by the Rev. 8. Clarkson, Charles Henry Owen, soli- 
citor, eldest son of Mr. R. Owen, Strangeways, Manchester, 
to Mary Emma, second daughter of Mr. 8. Oddy, of Sal- 
NORRIS— WOODBURN. ber 5, at Highbury Chapel, 
Bristol. by the Rev. David B. A., assisted by 0 
Rev. Alfred Norris, John Freeman Norris, ok the luner 
Temple, barrister-at-law. son of the late Robert Norris, Esq. 
Annie Isabella, second daughter of the late Major-General 


to 

Woodbarn, C.B. 

FITCH— M —September 5, at Harecourt Cha 
bury, by the father of the bride, assisted by 


2 McAll, Henry Alfred 


, Canon- 
e Rev. 8. 
third son of Frederick Fitch, 
Within, and Hadleigh House, 


T. I. „ R. 8. Tate, 
Emily, daughter of J. Porter, Eaq., 
REID—THORNTON.—September 5. at Cheadle Congrega- 
tional Chapel, by the father of the bride, assisted by the 
father of the b. Thomas Wemyss, second son of the 
Rev. Alexander Reid, Newcastle-on-Tyne, to Kate, younger 
ter of the Rev. J. Thornton, of Stock port. 
KING—FOSTER.—September 5, at the Congregational 
church, Godalming, by the Rev. T. Davies, Mr. C. F. 8. 
-lane, London, to Sarah Jane, daughter of 


Presbyterian Church by the 
Eeq., of Eastcheap, City, to Rebecca, daughter of J. Tor- 
raue, Eaq., of Hastings-street, Burton-crescent, W. C. 


DEATHS. 


ROBERTS.—August 28, Elizabeth, the beloved wife of the 
Rev. R. Roberts, of East Bergholt, Suffolk, in the fifty-ninth 

. Behold, I take away from thee the desire 

of es with a stroke.”—Exz. xxiv. 16. 

DEMPSTER.—August 30, Eliza Blizzard, the beloved wife of 

Mr. William Dempster, teacher, Russell Schools, Dundee, 

in her thirty-fourth year, 

EBBS.—September 2, at Lewisham, Louisa Ebbs, youngest 
daughter of the late Thomas Ebbs, Esq., of Beccles, Suffolk, 
in the fifty-seventh year of her age. 

BOWMAN.—September 4, the Rev. Robert Bowman, pastor 
of the George-street Con tional Chapel, Heckmondwike, 

and formerly minister o -street Chapel, Hull. 

SPEAIOHT.— September 6, after a very brief illness, in his 
seventy-fifth year, Mr. William Speaight, of 45, Arlington- 
square, Islington, and 10, Crane-court, Fleet-street. Friends 
will please to accept this intimation. 


— 


Monen Market and Commercial 
Intelligence. 


City, Tuesday Evening. 
Consols have remained during the week at figures 
ranging between 94} and 95. 


The payment of the dividend of 4s. in the pound, 
lately announced under the estate of Overend, Gurney, 
and Co., commenced to-day. The sum to be disbursed 
is 896,000/., of which about 300,000/. was dealt with, 
180,0001. being distributed in London, and the remainder 
having been sent by post into the country. A small 
portion of the total was invested, but the principal has 
been deposited in the Bank of England. In the course 
of two or three days the whole of this amount will have 
been paid to the creditors. 

American securities have fallen in consequence of the 
rise in the premium on gold in New York. 

The stock of bullion in both departments of the Bank 
of England amounted, at the date of the last return, to 
24,072,0221., showing an increase of 497,556/. when com- 
pared with the preceding return. 

The Bank of France return this week shows a 
further increase in the bullion equal to half a million 
sterling, thus raising the total to nearly 38} millions. 
The stagnation of trade in France is again indicated 
by a diminution in the amount of bills under dis- 
count. 


BANK OF ENGLAND, 
(From Friday's Gazette.) 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 3?, 
for the week ending Wednesday, Sept. 4. 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


«+++ £87,859,110 Government Debt £11,015,100 
Other Securities .. 8,084,900 
Gold Coin & Bullion 22,859,110 


£37,859,110 


Notes issued 
£37 ,859,110 


Government Securt- 
ties (inc. dead 
t annuity) 212,844,272 
Other ties .. 17,454,518 
Notes 
Gold & 


Pub 
Other Deposits .... 18,866,324 
Seven Day and other 
6 „„ „„ „666 560, 
246,811,182 246,811. 182 


FRANK MAY, Deputy Chief Oashier. 


Sept. 5, 1867. 
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Hottoway's Pritts can be confidently recommended as a 
domestic remedy for the ailments of all classes and — 
tw an 


Holloway's Pills are unrivalled for 
They 


box of Pills is wrapped up in 

en See ae will r 
y studying them, the best wa 

loway’s Pills work a thorough 


the weak and nervous. 


2 
Marhets. 
CORN EXCHANGE, Lowpow, Monday, September 9. 
The supply of English wheat to-day was small, the quality 
of which was very indifferent, as hitherto, and not much in 
favour of the new crop. With a brisk demand, factors had no 
difficulty in obtaining an advance of 2s. to 38 per qr from the 
rates of this day week Por foreign wheat the trade ruled 
fair, prices must be quoted 18. to 2s. higher than on Monday 
last. Barley steady in both values and demand un- 
altered. Peas ls. per qr. dearer. The arrival of foreign oats 
for the week is good. With a steady demand for bome con- 
sumption, also a steady inquiry for export, the trade has 
ruled firm for this article, aad Russian oats have realised 
advance of Gd. per qr. on the current rates of Monday last. 


OURRENT PRICES, 


ing 
the constitution of 


Per Qr Per Qr. 
WIT — - 8. s. 
Essex and Kent, Pras— 
red, old «os 57 to 67 Grey ee „ es J to 39 
Ditto new .. .. 5&2 os reg a % 
White, old * * 58 71 White * * ** 40 44 
” new ..« ee 53 67 Boilers * . * * 40 44 
F red... .. 5 @ Foreign, white .. 389 43 
» white ao a. &@ 
1 2 2 ia Rr * * * * * * * 32 34 
glish mal „ 89 60 
Chevalier... 50 86 0 
Distilling „ „ 40 45| English feed. — = 
Ph 1 ee ee ee 80 44 8 ‘tol ne * 24 81 
tatoe .. 2 
Pale «+ «+ . 72 78 Irith binck a 
Chevalier .. 78 80 „ White 22 30 
Brown .. «+ . 58 68 Foreign feed. 21 27 
Bseans— 
oe oe oo 41 44 Fron 
Harrow. «+ 41 44! Towmmade.. .. 52 57 
Small „ 48 486] Oountry Marks .. 43 4 
Egyptian .. .. = —] Norfolk & Suffolk 43 45 


BREAD. — Lowpon, Saturday, 
wheaten bread in the metropolis are 
hold ditto, 7d. to 9d. 


METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET. 


MonpbayY, September 9.—The total imports of foreign stock 
into London week amounted to 12,991 head, In the 
corresponding week in 1866 we received 15,589; in 1865, 
20,915; in 1864, 18,247; im 1868, 18,242; in 1862, 11,109; 
in 1861, 14,827; and in 1860, 12,020 head. There was a good 
supply of foreign stock on offer here to-day, in fair average 
condition. For all kinds the demand ruled heavy, at about 
last week's quotations. The arrivals of beasts fresh up from 
our own grazing districts were moderately extensive, and of 
quality nearly equal t~ last week. Although all breeds met a 
dull demand, late rates were fairly supported. A few very 
superior Devons, A., were dis of at 5s, 2d. per Sibs. 
From Jinoolnshire, Leicestershire, and Northamptonshire we 
received 1,500 short-horns; from other parte of England, 600 
various breeds; from Scot 8 S ta; and from Ireland 160 
oxen, cows, &o, There was a moderate supply of sheep, the 

nality of most of which was unimproved Sales progressed 

eavily ; neveetheless, prices ruled about stationary. The best 
Downs and half. breds ed hands at 5s. 2d. per 8lbs., but 
the figure did not exceed 5s. per Sibs. Calves were 
in short supply, and sold steadily at full quotations—viz., 


from 4s, to 5s, Slbs. The sale for pigs was heavy; and 
late rates were barely supported, The extreme price was 


mber 7.—The prices of 
om 94d, to l0d.; house- 


4s, 4d, per Slbs, 


* 


— —— 
Per 8lbs, to sink the Offal. 
ad ada 24644 
Inf coarse beasta,8 2to8 4 Prime Southdown 4 10t05 0 
Yeoond quality .8 6 4 0 Pret k we 
oxen.4 2 4 8 Lge. coarsecalves 4 0 4 8 
Prime So ta, ., 4 10 6 0 Prime mall .410 56 2 
. e 
q y gat am. 4 4 
Pr ewoolled4 4 4 8 ** 


Quarter-old store pigs, 2. to 260, each, Suckling Calves, 
22s. to 26a. 


NEWGATE axp LEADENHALL, Monday, September 32. 
The supplies of meat on sale in these markets are seasonably 
good of all kinds, the demand for which is steady, at full 


prices. The imports of foreign meat into London last week 
were 144 packages from Rotterdam. 


4d 3. 4. 8. d. 8. d. 
Inferior beef . 3 2toS 6 Ink. mutton . 8 4 3 8 
Middling ditto .8 8 83 10 Middlingditto .310 4 4 
prime large do. 4 0 4 1 Prime ditto 46 48 
Do. mall do. .4 6 4 8/Veal...., 40 4 8 
Large pork 8 2 8 S8iLamb ....00 00 
Smal) pork 3 10 44 


OOVENT GARDEN MARKET, London, Saturday, Sept. 7 
Supplies are in about the same condition as thy were last 


week. New walnuts are still arriving in large quantities, 
Damsons are in perfection. Spanish water melons are also 
abundant and good. Filberts, both French and fnglish, are 


fetching fair prices. The demand for hot house fruit is about 
the same as it was last week. Peas may still be had. . 
— . prevalent. Flowers chiefly consist 0 
0 8. pelargoniums, asters, caloeolarias, baleams 
— — roses. ö 5 

BOROUGH HOP MARKET, Monday, Sept. 9.—Our mar- 
ket continues very quiet, owing to the favourable reports 
from the plan buyers only supplying immediate re- 
quirements, and prices have declined from 10s. to 15s. per owt. 
About 200 pockets of the new growth, principally from the 
Weald of Kent and Sussex, have reached our market. The 


samples | oy ep d being wanting in condition, have been slow 
of sale, 


121, Os. ; 10 
184. Os.; Yearlings, 108. 


PROVISIO M „ Sept. 9. — The arrivals last week 
from Ireland — yes R. du 


market 
improved demand for finest Clonmela, &c., and 
the week 2s. advance was obtained. 1 
best Dutch without cHange in value, whilst finest Normandys 
and Jerseys advanced 18. to 4s, “The bacon market 
steady, the supplies of best Waterford being barely 
the demand. 

POTATOES, — Bornoven Aap — — Monday, 
Sept. 9.—These markets are 
On the whole trade is steady, 


Shaws, 708. to 00s, ; Rocks, 70s, 
per ton. 


SEED.—Monday, Sept. 9.—Red cloverseed 
any desori 

Fine new — 2 

dear, and in fair request. New white mustard-sced 

large supply. 10a, bashel was 


in fair request. Trifolium brought 
sale for new or prime year-old. 


WOOL, Monday, Sept. 9.—We have 
the value of any kind of Raglish wool. 
are in fair request; but other kinds are 


public sales 

OIL, Monday, Sy oil 
prices are er. demand for ree oll has ; 
nevertheless, the quotations have been fairly supported. Olive 
oils are ürmly heid. Cocoa-nut and palm oils command full 
rates. 


TALLOW, Monday, Sept. 9.—The market is inactive, 
P. T. C. on the spot is quoted at 43s. Od. per owt. Town 
tallow 43s, 8d. net cash, 


COAL, Monday, Sept. 9.—An advance on last day's rates 
of 6d. per ton. Hetton’s 20s. AA., Tees 206. d., Haswell 
20s. Hd., Hetton Lyons 18s. d., Hartleys 188. d., Holywell 
17s., * Petton 12s, 0d.—Fresh ships, 28; left, 8; total 26, 
At sea, 40. 


* 


. 


Advertisements, 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER 


(Late PARTRIDGE and COZENS), 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


192, FLEET-STREET (Oorner of Chancery-lane). 
Carriage Paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 38. 4s. 5s., 


and 6s, per ream. 


TINTED LINED NOTE (Five Colours), for 
Home or Foreign Correspondence, 5 quires for ls, 6d., or 
5s. 6d. per ream. Envelopes to match, ls. per 100. 


ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 
and 6s. Gd. per thousand. 


THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, high inner 
flap, ls. per 100, or 9s. 6d. per 1,000. 


CHEAP ENVELOPES for CIRCULARS, 
2s. 6d. and 8s. per 1,000. 


STRAW PAPER Improved quality, 2s, 
and 2s. 6d. per ream. 


FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 88. 6d. 


per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. Od. and 
6s. 6d. per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s. 
per 100—Super-thick quality. 


COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced 
to ls. per 100. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from 5s. 


Monograms, two letters, from 65s,; three letters, from 78. 
Business or Address Lies from 8a, 

SERMON PAPER, plain 4s. per ream; 
Ruled ditto, 48. 6d. 


SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the 
most liberal terms, GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream 
paper, 40 es, 28. per dozen. Universal System do., with 
engraved head lines, 1s, 4d. and 2s. 9d. per doz. 


Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Stati Cabinets, 
Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, dd post free. 


(EsTABLisHED 1841.) 
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T° TRACT DISTRIBUTORS.| WOTICE—Subsoribers’ names to the First Edition of Mr. Skeats’s “ History of the Free 


| 


— P 77 ches of England” will not be received after the 30th inst. Price 128. (Parts I. to IV. 
the DUBLIN TRACTS, is ——.— already published, price 2s. each to Subseribers. / 
oy HILLING per Peoket, 18, Bouverie-street, E. C. 


—ͤ — 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ EXPOSITIONS OF RAPHAEL’S OARTOONS.“ 
On the 25th inst., handsomely bound in morocco cloth, gilt edges, with Twelve Photographs by Dunmore, price 1(s. 6d., 
EXPOSITIONS OF 


RAPHAELS BIBLE. 


a LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 
t of ls. 
be accompanied by the paymen 148 Adam and Eve out of Paradise.—3. The of the Ark —4. The 
—— to Abraham. —5. — * .—6. Jacob's Vision.—7. Joseph before P —8. Moses delivering 
Law.—9. Joshua's Victory.—10. The ph of David.—11. The Building of the Temple.—12.—The Offering of the Magi. 
Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C. 
As parties will have to 


is Now ready, crown 8vo, 8s., 
— PRIVATE LETTERS OF ST. PAUL AND Sr. JOHN. 


By Rev. SAMUEL OOX, of Nottingham. 


Fifth Edition, with Photographic Frontispiece, price 
post free, 85 **If the author takes some larger of the Word of God, and deals with them in this vein, he will do something 
2 and we shall not have to regret the ministers of the Church of England do all our Biblical criticiemfor us. There 
SEARCH for a PUBLISHER ; = the fascination of a pre-Raphaelite picture about the manner in which attem to work out his conception of the 
Counsele for o Young Author. personalities and circumstances of the apostolic correspondence, and the almost n Episties become as beautiful as 
— r, — ome deep, shady grove suddenly irradiated, through the dark boughs, by a rich beam of golden sunlight.“ —Felectic Review. 
of exact Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E. C. 
° 
~ We wish wo hed seen such © book fifteen years ago, that’s Fourth Thousand. Price 6d., or 85s. per hundred, 


all. It is full of necessary information, and if thoroughly 


—Sespisable as the consideration mun be w'the aia ot! SERMONS PREACHED TO WORKING PEOPLE. 


genius, qua mectar above the clouds—a few 
er: 2 and supersoription of By Very Rev. Dean STANLEY, R. W. DALE, M.A.. Reva. H. ALLON, EDWARD WHITE, 
ä — HAMILTON, SAMUEL MARTIN, A. MACKENNAL, and MARK WILKS. 


„There is not a sermon in the volume which we could not cull of power and beauty, and the liberal, 
CHEAP REISSUB OF manly, and candid spirit which pervades them al! commend them to every 2 


Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E. C. 


A BOOK FOR THE COUNTRY AND SEASIDE. 
IV. in one vol , cloth, f Price Ba, cloth gilt, 


AN EDITOR OFF THE LINE; 


OR, WAYSIDE MUSINGS AND REMINISCENCES. 
By EDWARD MIALL. 


- 


ECTURES by the REV. HUGH STOWELL 
BROWN 


OREAP PART MUSIC. „We cannot conceive of u pleasanter companion to be taken at this season of the year to the sea shore or hill side.” — 
HE PART-SINGER. f — 
I nn. Edited by song, His, bas & Keen faculty of observation, and talls « good story with much vivacity and graphic skill."—/Ulusrate 
ber of the “ ” ‘ 
um R Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E. O. 
Nos. 1 to 84, and Parts 1 to 6, now ready. . 
London : V. Pitman, 90, Paternoster-row, 2.0. AAN HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL REVIEW. 
CHEAP SACRED PART MUSIC. By HERBERT 8. SKEATS. P 
Just One Penn ‘*The Commission which the Government are now excogitating will tell us nothing that may not be got out of this book. 
pablished, price y each, Rnglish Independent. 
LESS THE 10 RD: An Anthem for Four Published (for the Liberation Society) by Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, E.C. 


Part Singer.”’ . M1 re Oe | . 
THANKS: An Anthem for Four Voiecs TAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, R074 POLYTECHNIC. 
Sole and Pianoforte Acoompaniment. Forming : 48, MOORGATE-STRERT, E. o. | — 


ann = FouNDED A¥NO DOMINI, 1848. SEE THE PARIS EXPOSITION FOR ONE SHILLING. 
A8S Tux. RER Chairman, WILLIAM “MoARTHUR, EA., Sheriff Elect of | Professor s LECTURES on the PALAIS DE L’EX- 
for WHITSUNTIDE, all for London and Middlesex. POSITION, at and Eight. Amongst the other 


Three 
No. The following figures show the position of the STAR.“ | attractions are, the Wonderful Leotard,” the great optical 
from which it will be seen that it is one of the most secure 28 „ ey Effigy of the Dear Defunct,” and the 


„ Arranged for Four V with 
Pianoforte Accompaniment. Forming ag Pg and valuable Offices in which to make family 


Binger. Total PoliciesIesued . «© «© ss * 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E. O. aus * 42 r a : : Just published, 
Now ready, extra cloth, price 2s. 6d. Bonuses Distributed 13 „ „% „ ees ARTE of Rev. J. W. BOULDING. Also 
UR ETERN Reserve or Assurance Fund . . . . 685,051 8 4 Portraits of Revs. Newman Hall, Dr. Raleigh, C. H. 
0 AL HOM ES. Appllestions on the business of the Office to be made to - „V. Brock, . Martin, W. Landels, Henry Allon. 
Fourth Edition. JESSE HOBSON Also Oartes of Gladstone, Russell, Stuart Mill, Bright, Beales, 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row E. O. » Secretary. ae Morley, Edward Miail, Tennyson, Dickens, Carlyle, 


ow. ils. each, free for 18 stamps. Scraps in end- 
WHITTINGTON LIFE ASSURANCE Ern toon FRED. JONES, 146, 
Chief Office :—37, M eet, London, E. C. 

a RTES DE VISITE, 4 for 1s. 2d.; 


TRUSTER. 
Thomas Brassey, Esq., Great George-street, Westminster. 8, ls. 8d.; 15, 28. 8d. Send Carte and stamps, and 
— sapien with original, will be promptly retarned, 


Carte enlarged to cabinet size, 1 copy, 2s. 6d. ; 6, Gs. 
Alfred T. Bowser, Eeq., Hackney. R. DENNIS, Photographer, Jenner-street, Coventry. 


5 


— . and 
7 Eeq., Finsbury 


1 John Cook, Eeq., ym Heath. 

oT Beary Falkner, Hej, Capbamvisg ee OLYLAND'S, 150, Strand, two d a 
14 = . ran o doors wes 

— J 2 —— PGS. — of Somerset House.—RALPH and 8ON invite the 

| NEAR. Sop P b Award Stil) S. Finsbury . attention of gentlemen to their new and fashionable COATS 

8. oetry y Kd Swift well, -» 25, Barbican. for the present season, of best material and workmansh! 

ino far Wo eae 14 7 mb AB 8s. i John Carvell Williams, Ba. 2, Serjeants’-inn. Helylend’s renowned Beaufort Coat, Wow N in Angolan 

simple. plaintive song, remarkable for much sweetness.” — M Ra rms of Premlume—espeolall weeds for lounge sporting suite.— trand. 
| Po gp Bowvsns have been deiared i at 08, nd *. YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT 
OLICIES made u 
{ INVALID AND ie teens insared on a new prin- HILL SIDE, near GODALMING, 8U RREY, , 


For the treatment of acute and chronic diseases under the 

ALFRED T. BOWSER, Manager. combined | spplication of warm oF tone processes which are 
adapted most te constitutions. e locality 

R. COOKE BAIN IE S, salubrious and beautiful, the situation being one of the fldest 


Vocal score, 4d., free by post. Separate pieces, Ad. each. RAILWAY COMPENSATION VALUER, 0. on the Surrey hills. Godalming may be reached in an hour 
London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, W. No. 106, Cheapside, E. O. from Waterloo Station, London. 
. — —— Ha the Plans and Books of Reference Prospectuses may be obtained on application to Mr. 

| Now ready, Fourth Edition, 28. 6d., by post for 82 stamps, me Re Railways and other Public Works, 2. Baines MABERLY, M.R.OS. * 
['ABETES, INFLA MMATION and WEAK. will be 22 to supply on application every information 
| ‘Disorders, By Anvorts Suir, M B. yd. Pens to PROPERTY SURVEYED AND VALUED. LECTRICITY IS LIFE. 
: the North London Consumption Hospital, &o. Money obtained to any amount on Freehold or Leasehold CURE Y 
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